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one Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.”—Rom. xia 
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tale,” Cousin Alice sass you with one that she has 
read- and approved, and commends to all who have 
her own volumes on their book-shelves. 


In her Christmas story four years ago—a long 


time for little people to remember,—she promised — 
some day to give a description of the Old Virginia — 
Homestead in which it was written. That was in 
the i 
which will prove true in this instance; for the story 
of lass describes these very scenes—the 
old Hall, the , the avenue, the chubby little 
negro children who tan to open the carriage gate in 
our drives, the “ Aunties” and “Uncles” of the 
large Sh a acters, ihe bountiful Christmas 
cheer, and the little people for whom it was made 
ready. All this is described by the young hostess 
who welcomed her to “Margret Hall,”—and far 
better than Cousin Alice would have been able to, 
inasmuch as it was her birthplace and childhood’s 
home. 

More than this, you will find, in the history of a - 
year at Douglass Farm a lesson of patient “contin- 
_uance in well doing,” —of _ obedience and agege 


‘oduction to “Patient Waiting no Loss,”— — 
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love,—of tl ier res re ect and care the aged justly 
claim from us, and a pure unselfishness in the char- 

a acter of Miriam, worthy of all imitatior 
Happy to send you throug oh so p easant a mes- 


senger her glad yearly greeting, and hoping the next 
will be a tale from her own pen to those she has 


learned to. love as her young readers and friends, ac- 


1856. 


SSEHOLD STORY. | 


It was New-Year’ 8 eve, nd Miriam Doug- 
lass was sitting alone in one of the deep windows ng 
of the broad old all that divided equally the — 
ample homestead of Douglass farm. In summer 

me this hall, pierced with many doors and — 
n¢ atid opening at each end uponalong, _ 
shady piazza whose draperies of honeysuckle — 
_and cluste . roses sent Sion sie watts of fra- 


d ing entrance pr Sater many a 
e, a seat in the great curtain- 
aan into mur ae, 


folds of ee black ross Yand “a st dari hair 
_ drooping over her face, hid it so, as she sat in. 
. . her crouching attitude, that you scarce distin- 
~. guished her from the mass of shadows around. 
Her hands 5 were folded over her knees, and her 
head bent — them in a sortof I : - eless dreamy 


Anes bittor anticipations, and eu 
ngs for rest, and ¢ ha t and guidance ms 
o if z aly Ss knew what to do, or how to help 


° youtig: and Shs weil ‘and too ay for 
= any such responsibility. And I have tried too, 
3 “60. hard—but it is no use, I might as well give 
up trying. What can Ido? Oh mother, why 
did God take you from us when we all needed 
a you somuch!” . 
= She leaned her face against the window- 
pane, and strained her eyes into the darkness 
_ without. She knew it. was not ‘visible, that 
which she looked for, yet with inward is 
she saw the white gleam of the : 
her mother’s grave, and the 
tossing in the wind. Onh ul 
that grave had been made in 
4 burial-ground, the first time that i 
been broken since Miriam could 
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The Dark Hour. 
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stones were moss-grown, and: bore 7 
date of Janes before her birth; not even a baby 
sister or brother had found resting planes, there, 
to teach her heart somewhat of the great uni- 
* versal sorrow of humanity. And so her first ~ 
knowledge of death had come to her in the bit- 
terest shape. Her mother—the light and bright- 
ness of the household, who bore all its Psion * 


who scattered all its cares, who bound all to- = 
ier by her own strong love, and shed over | 
all hee the warmth and gladness of her own 


sunn eautiful spirit, had been taken away al-. + 
most without a warning, and from the headof ~* 
the household to its younge st and least mem- 
ber, all were left des _ A few daysof.de- 
lirious pain, a long 1 ight f speechless agony, 
when only the dear eyes could turn fromone =— 
to another with their last utterance of love, and 
the lips could frame not even one dying mes- 
sage—and then there was nothing left but a— 
fair, beautiful body, round whose lifelessness 
and silence, husband and children, and servants 
and friends, wept in wild passionate woe, “5 
Miriam recalled it all, as with wistful eyes 
she looked out into the dake: QOwands the zs 
graveyard. Four months since, her mother had ! 
the porne a silent weight through the long i 
or he ht feet had “sprung F. 
Pre. 80 often, — the piazza, whose roses and 
— eysuckles bs had been: teaiagt a hy her own fin- 
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ES a: edars she had sat with het children 
r, f a f gladness and life, so many 
= That one tall pine which overs 


=e fellingedher soot, maybe of the Don 
tors, who lay around them ben 
and crumbling tombstones. raters: at 
* ~ the foot of that very pine, that the new grave 
had been made; and the wind surging through 
* oughs sang-its solemn song for her“ 
E. now, whose dull i should never listen to it 
— ; 
Four months: : ita b ihe * of the summer 
h on, and now autumn had aded into winter, 


atone 


\d the close of the year was come. Christmas 
ad passed drearily and joylessly, so different 
from every other year that Miriam could re- 
member. There had always ¢ n such Christ- 
: “mas merry-making; gifts. “for children and | 
foe thes Negroes ; ; such wonderful Christmas pies, 
ge Tand bountiful - Chris mas tables; ; the house 
4 garnished with 1 myrtle, and cedar, and Nghy 
pars ; and go sts Cor ling and going with 

in. ith d lov ing greeting. it SA 
e: th ere Was no eg — 


their father’s ihirn, find gloomy brow, and oti = 
the negroes scarcely kept a j 


Instead of a season of j Joy ane . fes vit 


Farm ; ann worse still, insted d — 
“peace on earth, good-will to men,” that : ee 
mas day had been darkened by the saddest — 
- scene of bitterness and harshness and anger i 
Miriam’s young eyes had ever witnessed. a 
Her head drooped again as she thought of 
it, and for a moment a feeling of thankfulness 
_ arose in her heart that her mother had not been 
ft to know the bitter of this strife and 
7 contention between her husband and her first = 
born son. “Butit would never have been if she 
had not been taken away,” came the murmuring - 
thought directly. “ There was no trouble in 
the house when she gvas here, and now there is_ 
perpetual complaining and disagreement, ¢ nd 
harshness and rebellion. Father is so hard a 
stern, and Lawrence is so wilful and passionate ; 
. ones quarrel amongst themselves, 
and the household is in confusion half the time. 
‘And I—what can I do? how can ‘Es bring order wy 
= of this chaos, peace out of such tumult ?” waa 
~ “It might have seemed a hopeless task to one ea 
élder and of-a more resolute 5] 
_- She was very young, only fourte 
* potter died ; and ight i e nd 
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faith weak and fearful, and she had no confi- 
dence in her own powers, no appreciation of 
her own efforts. Prone always to yield to de- 
pression, rather than to struggle against it; to 
sink down in humiliation and self-reproach | be- 
ath her burdens, instead of rising up hope- 
lly to put forth new strength for its endur- 
~ ance; it was little wonder that her weak heart 
sent out its cry of despair beneath such a weight 

of trial and sorrow and perplexity, as oppressed 
it now. | . 
All alone—as far as human. counsel or sym- 

pathy were concerned—she stood in her re- 
ligious faith. She had never even spoken to 

_ her mother so passionately loved, of the new 
and thrilling hope that had sprung up in her 
soul. In sensitive timidity she had kept it hid- 
den in her heart, only striving to conform her 
outer life by the inward light granted her, until 
her mother died; then when this hope and trust 
__-were her only solace and strength, to endure a 
_ grief which without them had been all despair 5 

_ ghe longed to tell her father, wrapped up in his 
stern and gloomy sorrow, where she had found 


if is ill : ¢ 


een alone with him many 
times when she had longed to seat herself at his 
feet, and lay her head upon his knee, and tell — 


him. sO ory panes and feeling of her heart. 


comfort and support, and entreat him that he 
might seek it for himself; But she had never — 
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But she never could come near to him, her own 
father though he was. One glance at the stern 
brow from which the dark shadow was never 
lifted, at the firmly set lips with their expression 

of protd endurance—lips from which no ender 
and softening word had come since he rm othe 
died—and every impulse to approach him shrank 
frightened from Miriam’s heart. So she would 
sit with him, but apart from him, silent and sad, 
not daring to offer sympathy or companionship ; 
while he brooded alone over his rebellious and 


her; yet he had been kind and affectionate, too 
indulgent even at times, and there was rarely 


any household trouble so long as she was with © 


them. But every thing had changed since, and 
in those four months there had been more fault- 
finding, more harshness and anger, mor 3 stri 


and contention at Douglass Farm than ina the | 
fourteen years of Miriam’s life before. Their ; 
great common sorrow, instead of softening the 
father’s heart to pitying tenderness for his chil- 


“dren, seemed only to make him more harsh and 


severe with them; more i of every — 


unchastened sorrow. - | 
~ He had never been like her mother; Miriam 


ever remembered him as to a degree stern 
and undemonstrative, and the children: had gle. * 
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his own morbid grief, and had little communion 

with his children except to blame or reprove ; 

and that often for trifling misdemeanors by no 
= 

st mci to the ‘severity of the re- 


oa? Fis true that Miriam but seldom incurred 
s his displeasure ; for she was so humble and pa- 

tient, so dutiful and submissive, and strove so 
— meekly to fulfil the household duties and re- 
-. . sponsibilities that devolved upon her, that he 
could not often find fault with her: bee the 


2 m in proper bounds. And many a 
aigte ats ied ae the little beds, trying 
to soothe and comfort the little childish sorrow 
called forth by some punishment, which in the 
depths of her troubled heart she could not but 
oe as a harsh and unnecessary thing. 

And even this, hard as it was to bear, was 
en the worst. mene Ap of her life, 


oY ce 


game Lawrence her 0 0 
a year older than hers 
was prec ious a ond v0. 
‘years, Lawrence aS 
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lute, and self-willed. He had all his father’s 
strength of character and determined purpose, 
and with this sense of power, he rebelled 
against any imposed restraint, and boldl r dist 
garded the sovereignty of his father’s auth or 
Hence there was continued discord between 
them, a ‘stern commarfl on one side, and a te 
nate rebellion on the other, excited by trifles of 
everyday occurrence. The worst outbreak had - 
taken place on Christmas day, when Lawrence 
had asked permission to stdin’ the ae at a A 


the “engagement | Wah is. 
and his surprise almost eq i IN 
when he received a decided refusal. 

_ Why may I not go, sir?” he asked, with a 
vain effort to steady the passionate trembling - 
of his voice. 3 
“ Because I have fi ‘0 


, reply. And Lawrence retorted oes 2 - 
“Tt ig a sufficient reason for a slave or a ba st 
baby, ae, but one t that J will neither ac- = 


ion 


“eae 


pt nor submit to 

+s ra So he hurried ¢ 

s ~~ horse with his o 
open defiance of his fath 

: back. at nigh fall, : and walked boldly i? 4 


= 


the sitting a where he knew that Mr. Doug- 
lass was, pefthior fearing nor caring for the re- 
ception that he was likely to meet. A bitter 
reception it was, and the scene that: took place 
' will not attempt to describe. The children 
e red around Miriam, frightened and trem- 
bling at the loud toneg, and angry, th 
. words; and Miriam bowed her hea 

her face in an agony of the deepest shame and 

a sorrow that she had ever known. th this room, 


he re still stood her mother’s A her mother’s 
rk-table, and many a little token besides of 
2 presence that had been its sunshine in fpr 


lis Hinger—that_ tg a scene should 
be witnessed—and on this day of all others! 
é One little year ago the room had echoed to 
S such glad voices, with not one note out of tune 
—oh, the harsh discords that jarred through it 


now ! 


ver all this ies ground Miriam’s 
thoughts wandered. There was no light or 
comfort in the retrospect, and to her weak faith 
there seemed no promise of hope for the future. 
Very drooping, very hopeless and sad sat the 
child, with the darkness folded close about her, — 
the great hall a sea of blackness before her, and 
without the graveyard pines swaying in the 


And with the ‘eed a great fl 
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wind, heard but not seen. It was th 
her temptation, for in this sense of utter weari- 
ness and helplessness came the almost. irresisti- 
ble impulse to give up every thing—faith, hope, 
prayer—and drift with the tide which she had 
no power to stem. ; oe 
‘But trembling and frightened, she shr 
back, as suddenly the extent of the great temp- 
tation flashed over her; and quickly, in answer 
to her eager cry for fielp and strength to resist 
it, these words came gliding into her mind— 


“Bes not overcome of evil, but overcome euil with good. 
~ “Endure unto the end—endure unto the end.” 


comfort seemed poured into the chil 

the sullen tears that misled he ud weig eighed dow 
her eyelids, fell in a sudden shower now of hope 
and thankfulness, and the head bent down upon 
the folded hands drooped no longer in helpless — 
despair, but in fervent, eager, trustful prayer. | 
The night was as dark deound her as before, she 
could not see one step forward ; yet the voice 
before her saying, “It is I, be not afr f0l- 


low me ”—her ears could ear now. So, hum- 


_the unseen path with ak t 


open for her. 


“Mr 


_— = ng fon ae farther A of the i 
é ha all. “She started up quickly, answering, 
ed: the at You, Pussie? Where are you?” 
here are you?” asked the little voice. 
hy Tina !” and then there was a sud- 
on f little eet through the darkness, and 
the e child sprang breathless into the arms opened 
—_— wide 3 receive her. 
a “What makes you stay in the dark, all 
alone?” she exclaimed pettishly, nestling down 
upon her sister’s shoulder. “I hunted for you 
every where, and didn’t you know I wanted 
you #”- 
oF left-you in Grandma’s room, Pussie, so I 
didn’t think of your wanting me,” Miriam an- 
swered, as, carrying the child in her arms, she 
walked towards the sitting-room. 
“Well, but I pol tired of staying there ; rs 
Grandma was cross’— = 


, “* 


oe 


Wisosantly.’ setting the little girl de own fo 


_ “Hu—sh, Pussie!” Miriam’s finger touched — x | 
the little ginl’s ip gee 4 ; but Pussie nis — 

on boldly: 

_ 8o she was, Minnie; oe Horace now! for 

she wanted us to sit right still, and wouldn’tlet 

us play a bit. So we came away, and then 


Horace . i to read with Mabel, and I had 
nobody to take care of me. Then Twent to look . 
for you.” “2% s 
_ “Well, now you’ve found me,” Miriam 


opened the door of the sitting-roo t 
were no lamps lighted, but the large room 

all in a glow from a famous oak-wood fire, bu 
ing within the ample fireplace. The fl 
reflected in the broad hea polis 


shining surface of the brass fender" and hug 
brass andirons that upheld those sturdy oak- 3 
logs. The whole room, with its three large . 
windows draped with dark chintz curtains, its 3 
soft, bright-colored carpet, its heavy old-fash- 

joned mahogany furniture, its high-backed 
leather arm-chairs, and cosy, crimson-covered _ 
round table on which stood the shaded Jamp— ——~ 
lay warm and cheery in the bright blaze of 
this generous fire. ‘There could not be a greater 
contrast than betwe n it and the chilly darkness — 

of the hall-window; and Miriam’s heart in its 


new hopefulness ac knowledged gratefully the 
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‘i § 
comfort and pleasantness that still lingered in 
her home. | 

This was the family room, arranged in all 
its cheerful and homelike details by her mo- O- 
ther’s own plan, There was a parl the 
other side of the hall, that had the. ere old 
- farniture in it, and the stately portraits of the 
ancient Dotimtacses, and the century old cabinets 

: 4 of minerals and stuffed birds. The negroes on the 
__™ farm, who only had glimpses of it on high-days 
and holidays, thought it a most gor geous and 
nderful room; but it had not the grace and 
tness of the sitting-room, where mething 


ie Be irlor her mother had rested last : the 
s] oi A te figure, with its delicate hands 


there two summe a 3 ays 5 ; and from there haa 


_ pine. The room had never been used since, 
-.. and the children saw always in the midst of its 
stately stillness, their dead mother, as she had 
lain there in her coffin through those summer 
days. But in the sitting-room, where she had 
dwelt with them day by day, and where they 
had clustered round her in glad household union 
and love, she seemed still a living presence with 
them. When their father was away, that i Is : 

for when he came in amongst them, it ¥ 


. oa 


Le ere 


ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ae ee ee, ee ee ee ee eee ee re? ee ( 


ture, the little group ; but Pu 


» 
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= x 2 
strange and sad to see what a shadow fell over 
them at once, and how keenly they missed the 


aga which _ they had almost fancied 


ae tc o-night fis was not here. Only two 
children, & a boy and a girl, of exactly the same 
height anfilffonderfally like each other, sat to- 
gether on the hearth-rug, reading by the fire- 
light from off the same book. And ata little 


- distance apart from them, just before the hottest 


blaze of the fire, knelt two little negro gir a 
upon whose shining black faces and arms it = 
seemed to make no more impression than it di 
upon the marble hearth. As silent and abs 
as the readers themselves, were these two litt 
sable h aidens, with their round bright 

eyes winking and shutting sleepily, and their | 
heads nodding to and fro. It was quite a pic- — 


put life into it in a very litt : 
First to the little negroes: “Wake up, you 
Lily! Geranium, don’t you hear?” with such = 
peremptory emphasis, that the little damsels of 
the flowery appellations sprang to their feet: 
broad awake in a minute, and smiling from ear 
to ear. . 
Then to her brother and sister: ‘ There !? 
with a snatch at the engrossing book—“ Minnie 


‘says you’ re not to read any more, don’t you, 
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But Mabel held the book tightly, and Hor- 
3 saic | impatiently, ‘ “Who cares for Minnie? 
e didn’t say so, besides. So be still, Pussie, 
and don’t bother us. You hear?” 
‘Who cares for Minnie ! ” nae wi 


fr2 
= 


s » pleasantly, stoc pI down ge he children. 
oe oes, of co if Minnie 
=) ys put the book down till a a - supper, he will 


he, little May?” 

up brightly into her sis- 
“Yes, if 
case tell us a story,” she said. s it Pussie in- 
4 terrupted impetuously, “No, no/ Let’s play 
188 in the corner. Papa hast come yet, so 
have a nice time; and wagnover. play 


Torace con ee At which Pussie 
| But Miriam hushed 
it up, and ma compromise for all by « De 
ing the piano to play for them. It was so’ 
rarely opened nowadays—for Mr. Douglass 
‘could never bear to hear it since his ae 
death—that the music was quite a treat to 
children, and they all gathered eagerly around 
Miriam. And Lily and Geranium were sta- 
tioned at the window to watch “for ice. = 
gig,” and give the first signal of his arrival; so 
that the piano. might be closed defo ore 
annoyed by the sound. +. 7 
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introduction to the young people. at Douglass 
- Farm. Pussie comes first, as in her own esti- . 


3 gives to any stranger ¢ 63 
she is 1 a little round thing, so saucy i 


general’ aspect and behavior, that 


-riam had held it, praying 
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Now while Miriam is playing, and the little 
ones too much engrossed to be conscious of any 
ersonal remarks, we will give you a more formal 


oe 


mation at least, she is an important member of 3 
the family. Her true ‘name is Kitty, or to go. : 
back to the family Bible, Catharine Amelie 
Douglass ; : and this is the title which she always. 

=. her name. Bu 


frolicsome and topsy-turvy, so Seal in. a ar : Bs 3 


2 y little every-day serv 

“Pussie” has been always the he canal che 
for the household pet. She is five years 
the youngest, Miriam’s special charg 
F or Miriam read in the eed 


a sacred trust to her. A nd very pceielie Mi: 
e that she mightacta 
motherly part, wise and thegghfal sad tender, 
towards the wayward petted little one. Pussie — 
thinks that “Minnie” belongs to her quite as 


- entirely as her little bond maidens, ‘Lily and 
a ‘a and she orders her about hither and 


4 ie to her whimsical 
” style. But . 


= - 
Ey “ied - 
‘as - 


Homes ed: Mabel—or Little ee. as Lau- 
rence always calls her—make much more 
trouble for Miriam. aed are the twins, and 


in their nine-year-old dignity, do not choose al- 
P ways to be governed by their sister, who as 
_ May, a self-willed little rebel, says, “is only 
fourteen, and just a head taller than me;” 
Horace, being a boy, has his own ideas of su- 
eo iority of course; so it happens that the 
through disregard of Miriam’s advice, 
‘come under their father’s displea ire far too of- 
ten for Miriam’s peace of min 
See Lily, and. Garena Mower"s are twins too; 
— __ several years older than Pussie, though Pussie 
claims them as her own peculiar playmates 3 
a s waiting-maids, They trot after her allday 
lon ir ‘ m, for you never see them ~ 
, you would never know ; 
“ eH was Lily, or m Which Geranium ; for they | 
- are both just.so black and just so small, with . 
the same round woolly héads, and the same sau 
cy, twinkling black eyes, and wide mouths for. ae 
ever on the grin; which display rows of whiter a 
and more regular teeth than Miss Pussie, who 
has been too much indulged in’ ve © th me rg 
can show. Pussie ‘has a away of distinguishin 


Sr 


them though, which s fancies vel y 


«< 
, 
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She has sewed with her own little hands. a red 
ribbon bow upon the shoulder of Ger: nium’s 
linsey frock; a badge of which Ge ium is = 
very proud indeed, and Lily not a little envi- 
. ous. In general, owen the dark little ‘sis- 
_ ters are very good friends, a: 
in their devotion to Miss fPumic. They ¢ ms *. 
useful little messengers for the whole house be- 
sides, and run upon perpetual errands for par- 
lor and kitchen alike. For Aunt. Comfort, — Fc 
who is “Granny” to them, their mother being _ | 
dead long ago, keeps astrict hand overthem, = =— 
and by way of seeing that they are ‘ a & 
their vittles” as she says, manages: to. 
‘eat many steps. 
Aunt Comfort is the house-keeper at J Do 
lass Farm. She has nursed every one o 
uildren as she nursed their mother 1 efore 
= in her dignified p ition, impresses = 


ae 


a of her importance. She wears a most 
lous turban, and aigays has her gowns 
with the biggest bishop-sleeves; which, 
is sufficiently portly without them, give 
ample breadth to her figure; as could only 
= accommodated in the wide doors and halls | 
of this roomy old house. Miriam keeps the 
= ey-basket t and is the mistress, but Aunt Com- | % 
s the real burden of the house-keeping, ee 
mnsibility,” as 4 often says. Shesu- 


perintonds the — Christmas slanghterings 
all their concomitants of “ fat-trying,” sau- 
sage-choppitig, soap-making, and cutting up 
into shoulders and jowls and chines and mid- 
dlings: she looks to the spinning and weaving, 
and cuts out all the garments, of which such a 
,is made yearly for the numerous “hands” 
n the farm + she has — of the pexoke- 


of break fants and dinners for tf sae ” and 

takes upon herself the making of all the deli- 

cate pastry and rich cake, and “ « sane ane ” des- 
serts. 

_ A very busy and very self-important individ- 

ual is Aunt Comfort, though most faithful and 

E cn d-hearted too, and with all her soul devoted 


pes 


Miss Minnie is t ler sean pride and Mienienticn, 
nevertheless she doesn’t allow much interfe- 
rence of Miss Minnie’s in any of her depart- 
ments. if Miriam, rep ri house-mistress a 


—.. 
& 


| — offers Ter debickanael in any, Aunt Comfort fends 
Z her off, with— _ | 

ee “ N ow, _Miss Minnie, jes’ you cla 

ee honey, and let me ten’ to-dis bisness by 
~-_‘Pze plenty capable, and 7 inte n 


| 
\ 
| 


them all unprepared and in trouble and fear 


— These lessons made a world of troub 3 for 


yer, so you'd a hong isthe be lookin’ arter dem 
chillun. Lord bless asH dey allas wants 
some = em. Leave ’emalotie one minnit, and 
‘pen’ upon: it, dey gits into some kin’ o’ mis- 
chieviousness. Den you know, Miss Minnie, 


oe 

marster has to git ’em as it, and you aint ~~ 
‘s 
: 
a ‘Miriam, w so that sh te =a 
z a 
to her own devices, and went back a 


“which she felt in truth her own more esp 
duty. It was true enough that’ the children 
‘always wanted “looking after.” About the house 


- 


as they were all day, for they did not go to 
school, and with no regular study hours pity the 
lessons: which their father heard theng sit 


sons which they could cniciey sim ae = 
neglected and put off from hour to hour, especi- | 
ally by those rebellious ones, Horaceand Mabel. _ Ss 
Until their father’s summons to say them found 


they would go down to meet the punishment £ 
which only too often awaited them. .- ey 


a= vays been a hia ana, the progress 
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ploy fully the most of their morning hours. But 
they would waste away the morning with some 
trifle, disregarding Miriam’s frequent warn- 
ings; then. when frightened suddenly by a dis- 
covery of the lateness of the hour, they would 
go to work very hard indeed to accomplish a 
great deal in a little while. But it often hap- 
pened’ that the recitation of the tasks thus hur- 
sr, ended’ in tears and woful disgrace. 
ght found the children supperless in 
ng before bed-time ; many a bright after- 
noon looked in upon Siew: shut up in papa’s 
study, to con again those hopeless crabbed 
Greek verbs, and puzzle over the construction 
of those involved Latin sentences; while 
smarting hands and tingling ears too, bore evi- 
dence sometimes of harsher discipline still. For 


_ Mr. Douglass was more severe in the matter of 
_ the lessons than in any thing else. He had his 
- own ideas of education, of which he considered 


Latin and Greek the only solid foundation. 
There was no discipline like it for the mind, he 
said; so as soon as his children had mastered 
the spelling-book, their young minds were dis- 
ciplined with Latin grammar. “Milk for 
- babes” ‘Mr. Douglass was apt to — and he 


= | mT them to digest the strong mea‘ which : 


them as if they had beer 


ORD | \ —- ‘ 
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up-hill sort of eave every step of which had 
been marked by tears; even when their mother 
was living. She had smoothed it for them as 

| much as possible by making them observe a 
certain system and order in their studying ; - ub 4 
since her death Miriam had not the same au- 
thority, and as the study hours came to be . dee 
all over the day, so the lessons came to be ; 
lected, and then constant trouble and pur 
ment was the consequence. g 
. 

| 


- os 0. jk cecal Rite ee = le iia De el ek 


Miriam had her own tasks te . for 
Douglass taught them all, and was himself pre- 
paring Laurence for the University: Therewas ~*~ 


no school in the county which he considered 
suitable for his children, and instead of employ- 
ing tutor or governess, he chose to be their 
. teacher himself. But Miriam often wished that a 
| it could be otherwise. She tried to be faithful — 
and conscientious in the discharge of her own — 
duty, even though the studies to which she was 
confined were difficult and uninteresting, and 
her father’s style of instruction was not such as _ 
: to inspire her with love for them. But the chil- 
a dren’s troublé& often made her wish that they 
~  eould go to school; and Laurence was even 
more discontented than they. 


wl ie. 


J 
dif ifferent often. Of late there 


I ee ee ee ee eee, 
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were few days when the boy did not come from 
ee his father’s study angry and excited, with new 
fuel added to the fire of his discontent. — 
He had looked forward eagerly to the close 

of this year as the last of his home-teaching. 

For though it had never been directly promised, 

he had been led to expect that in the coming 

New Year his collegiate course should begin ; 
and he _ had waited for it with restless impa- 
tience, and feverish longing to escape from the 

home which since his mother’s death had grown 

a hateful prison to the proud and wilful boy. 

* Miriam had looked for it too as an unspeakable 
relief, dearly as she loved her brother, and much 

as she needed his companionship. But on that 
unhappy Christmas day, Mr. Douglass in his 
angry displeasure with Laurence had revoked 
his decision, and as a punishment condemned 
him to remain at home for another whole year. 
He knew how great the disappointment would 
be to the boy, and that a bitterer punishment 
ee could not have been inflicted. 


i dren, who had not Meard the piano 
rior She enjoyed it herself too, 
Strangely, for the music that sprang to sound 

2 aa | = boneaae her own light tonchelllle emed to blend. 
~ with the voices of hope in her heart, m 

a a Frases aitiody. there than it had ig 


_— So. she played away chee ly \ 
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the children called for, and sang to th too, 
with her sweet girlish voice, that in is aon 
: would never let itself be heard, except before 
| such an audience. She was in ‘the midst of a 
| grand march, to which Pussie was keeping time 
by strutting up and down the room with great 
| dignity of gait, when Lily and Geranium gave 
. at last the signal of Mas’r’s approach. ‘The 

grand march was cut short, and the piano » closed 
quickly, Horace and Mabel settled themselves 

to the beloved book again, but Pussie ran to the 
| window impatiently, to see for herself if it were 


really her father. C 
_ “T don’t see any body, G Gronectirnae tela do 
you tell wrong stories for?” she said, flattening 
her nose against the pane, in a vain effort to 

| peer through the darkness. | 
| Geranium giggled: “I spec’ you don? see 
. nothin’, Miss Pussie; you ain’t gwine to, 
| nother. De hoss clean gon roun’ de house 
a’ready—de Way dat hoss gits up!” | 
“Get papa’s slippers for him, Pussie;” said 

| Miriam, who was busy lighting the eee : 

| upon the centre-table. But while % 

| 


of Mr. Douglass, a tall, somewh ender b 
_ wilt febrile dark eyes, and a wavy mass. 
: 'y hair clustering over a girlishly white a 

is sapere 2 | 
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jumping up from her book. ‘ Where have 
you been, Laurie, and where’s papa? ” 

“What business is that of yours?” Lau- 
rence answered good-humoredly, for little May 
was a great favorite with her tall brother. 
“Run out and tell Aunt Comfort to let us 
have capper right away. Papa isn’t coming 
home.” 

“Tl go, Miss May, Dll tell her! ” Lily and. 
ce cried in a breath, while Pussie paused 
olute with the slippers which she was 
to lay upon the hearth-rug, and Mabel 
od eagerly, “ Isn’t he really coming + How 
do you know, Laurie ?” 

‘Because I was riding through Pier 
= teague, and saw him at Kellim’s,” Laurence 

answered. “And he told me to take home 
word that he should not be back till late, as he 
a was to meet a gentleman on business. It’s just 
io ose thy t he may not come at all to-night, 
. it isa long ride, and he will have to 
ue hg to-morrow. New Year’s Day, you 


BFE 6 Yes, to be sure; and what do you think, 
Laurie? ” broke in. Pussie, “Lily and Gera- 2 
vin want to go up to Pungoteague to-morrow 


“72> rest of the people! Did you ever J nee 
ag — foolish % ” — 
ar Never in my life!” Laurer ce EXC 
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laughing, as he looked down upon the dusky 
twins, who had delivered their message and 
trotted back again, and were now listening 
eagerly for ‘Mas’ Laurie’s” opinion of their 
ambitious desire. ‘“ Why,such pickaninnies as 
you would be run over in the twinkling of an 
: eye at Pungoteague to-morrow, and they’d 
| never stop to pick youup! They’d trample 
you into such little bits, Aunt Comfort would 4 
never be able to find the pieces! Or if they 
didn’t do that, they’d tie your hands behind 
you and send you down to Georgia to pi 
ton with your toes! No, indeed, Pungoteague 
isn’t the place forguck: mice Ahan New Year” . — 
Day!” eae S a : | 23 
: The round black eyes were stretched to iets 
: widest extent with terror, showing a vast ex- : 
panse of white, as Lily and Geranium listened a 
in silent horror. ‘Mas’ Laurie’s” words were . 
solemn truth to them, and even _— looke 
little frightened as she said warn 
—didn’t I tell you how foolish 
want to go?” 
Miriam laughed, and said, . 


= _ he had been ‘since ‘Chri 


ee 
as 
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mas Day. And Miriam enjoyed all his merry 
speeches, and his fun with the children very 
heartily. They had a pleasanter supper than 
any of them had had in a long while. In gen- 
eral, the meal-times passed in a very dull 
and silent way; Mr. Douglass had little or | 
nothing to say, and the children only spoke : 
under their breath. It was always a relief to | 
ae when the breakfast or dinner or sup- 


: and elicouraged by his srad ceo iditerin g. 
2 They lingered over the table a long time in plea- 
"sant talk, and AD t Comfort looked on with dig- 
satis n bo ne “dem chillun sya 

elves le way things wsed to be,” 
shor remarked to wait Sabra as she stood wash- 


ba 


rd to say deir stat wae deir own. 
‘ ; ley isn’t one of 7em- —thout it zs 
é Mas’ eth an’ he ain’t afeard 0’ de Ole Boy 
ja ef he was on the face o’ the yeth—dat 


But dat’s no way i: Seton up chillun, -gordin™ 
to my Dbilief, nor de blessed Bible nother. 
-°Twan’t Mistis’s way, taint de right wa 
Marster he’ll fin’ it. out one 0’ dese® d 
min, Comfort! a : 


a 
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So Aunt Comfort wound up with an oracu- 
lar toss of her turban, which was answered sym- 
pathetically by Aunt Sabra, as she bore away 
the remains of the watiles and stewed oysters 
into the kitchen dominions. While Miriam, un- 
conscious of these remarks, which, however, she 
heard often enough from Aunt Oombort, was 
seated in her father’s arm-chair, with Pussie on 


her knee, Horace and Mabel on the rug at her 2 
feet, and Geranium and Lily hovering like ; 


sei but a much embellished. by : firiam’: 
own imagination. | 

The story endec ial 3 
off to the kitchen for theirs V he 
appeared again, Prussia, who had ben "basking 
in the aaa in a state of quietude aoyt unu- 


prayers, and give | her the Pine kiss, with- — 
out which Pussie never willingly went to sleep. | 


« mammy ” still, and regularly drounilhs nd un- — 
dressed. her ; and pee two little neg went, Ey? 


They slept upon a “ lodge” 
, and went to sleep a 
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Laurence laughed at the forming of the pro- 
cession, and told Miriam to hurry down again, 
for he wanted to read aloud to her. So she 
came back as soo she had seen Pussie in 
bed, and then ardlice read aloud the papers 
. and magazines which he had brought from the 
post-office; while she sewed, and Horace and 
May amused themselves quietly, making paper 
toys, and listening to their brother whenever 
ny thing like a story was read. They too grew 
py by and by, h overs and went off in 


anc | Miriam was left alone with her brother. 
_ We have had a nice evening, Laurie,” she 
said, as he laid aside the magazine at last, and 

7 sat lo oking thoughtfully into the fire. 
“Yes,” he answered drily. “It’s a singular 
thing, isn’t it, that a father’s absence contrib- 
‘utes so tetuch to the enjoyment of his cehil- 

arer _ ee 

~ “Miriai —" ed up with a reproachful “ Z 
ish you iat say —_ amie” 


Miriam, how rhe they are. We’ve had a 
pleasant evening because he was not here to 
spoil it—because his absence lifted the shadow 
that his presence always throws... You think 
SO as “— as reall, only le are afraid to sa; 
it.”? j 
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. 
| “T know it is not right to think so; ana if , 
. ibis-traey: it is more our fault than his, perhaps, 
Laurence.” . | 
“How? LIam-sure I cannot see what we 

| have to do with his moods. Weare never near 
| enough to his thoughts to influence them in any . 
‘way, except as we are before his eyes,and he 
is obliged to feel that we belong to him. A 
* feeling that gives him very —_ satisfaction a 
I believe.” & | ‘ae ae 

“ That 1 is the very yt thing I mean, La 


; & trust, his love for _ aiid 50 keep our hearts sl h u 7 
7 to him, until it is no wonder that he is 
and stern and silent towards us.” 


ever given me any ees iMlpen it? | 
I would love my father with such a Jove, | and 
such a Eres if he would — let me a u 


seems to be to Brae constrain, seam and 
disappoint me in every possible way. Idonot S 1 
a [have not given him cause often enough — . 
for anger with me, but I do say that had he 
even displayed any sympathy or forbearance _ 

with me, ever shown any fatherly feeling for 

ne 4 aA meee « seuerae a 
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son as a father could desire. But he never 
has.” 

“Oh, Laurence, never is a bined word,” 
Miriam aidsined: gorrowinlly. “Jt was not 
alwaysso, you know. While mother lived, you 
had no trouble with father, at least nothing 
such as has happened since; and he dd love 
you —— and does love you still, Iam sure!” 

as “He loved mother,” said Loumeiieet * and* 
- her sake he gave us a measure of interest or 
a n—something— tisfy her. But now 
that she is gone, he hasno longer any tender- 


ness for us. We irritate him by continually 


reminding him of her, without any power to 
fill her place; and he proves it by his harsh 
and impatient treatment of us ever since her 
death.” — 

He spoke quietly, without passion, and 


5 Miriam, standing by his side, could only hide 


her face upon his shoulder in silent grief, for 
she could not deny that she had felt the same 


‘thing. They stood together so for some minutes, 


without speaking. Miriam said, aft last : 

“We must try to love him then, without 
looking for encouragement or return yet. Be- 
cause he is our father, because she loved him 


so dearly, and because the sorrow which we all - 


feel, falls heaviest and bitterest on him. We 
must ¢ry to fill her place to him, to mer her 


spirit co with us. a, that he shall 


fs (goa 
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recognize it in us by and by—and be won by 
our likeness to her.. I do believe, Laurie,” she 
continued earnestly, “that if we watch and 
pray, and strive to act always as she would wish 
to have usif she were me God shows us is 
right—we shall be happy again by and by, and 
eee: ings be peace and love amongst us once 
more.’ e & 


confess that I cannot s | 
millennium.” 2a Sere 

“We must work for it,” she answered; “i 
will not come while we stand idle—but by pa- 
tient perseverance in well-doing.” 

‘Those are little words to say, Minnie, but — 
it is not so easy to fulfil their meaning in one’s 
life.” -: 
“Unless God helps aor Miriam interrupted 
timidly. “In this way we can do any ae 


that is right by His help, Laurie, and 1 H le has 
promised us all the strength that we need, if wer 


only ask for it.” 
She looked a into her brother's face as she 
spoke, though her cheek flushed with embar- 


-rassment; for it cost her a great effort even to 


speak in this way, and she half dreaded indif- 


ference, if not ridicule, from Laurence. 
only bent 


= 


a 
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night, and left the room. Miriam stayed an 
hour after he had gone; not waiting for her 
father, for it was too late now to expect his re- 
turn; but kneeling upon the hearth-rug, her face 
buried: in the cushions of her father’s arm-chair, 
while her whole heart went out in sorrowful, 
pleading prayer. If the spirit of peace that 
she had prayed for did not yet spread its wings 
over the troubled household, its sweet influence 
S is at least shed into har heart. She arose 
from her knees strengthened and comforted, 
, , eep was untroubled as a 


as 
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; 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tse household was astir at a very early hour 
the next morning, for New Year’s Day in 
Accomac is the greatest holiday of all the year 
to the negroes, and all were eager to get an 


early start to Pungoteague. Aunt Comfort, | 


dignified as she was in general, holding herself 
loftily above the interests of the other negroes, 
condescended to take part in their New Year’s 
Day ; and her turban was always the centre of 
attraction in the great double wagon that went 
with its load of gayly-dressed and merry people _ 
from Douglass Farm up to Pungoteague. She 

was in a state of special excitement to-day, be- 


ios 


at 


cause Big Jim, her youngest son, so called to 


distinguish him from half-a-dozen smaller Jims 
on the place, was going to be Juired out for the 
first time. 

Big Jim was very willing himself, he 
wanted to see more of the world, and was get- 


ting besides very impatient of shes strict control — 


ich his mother exercised over him still. 
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either, but it added a new importance to her 
bustling preparations, and gave occasion for the 
e of a great ny grand words, as she laid 
, abe the law to-him with regard to his future 
behavior, when no longer under her guardian- 
ship. Big Jim’s regard for his woolly locks, 
just now combed and plaited in the highest 
style of darkey art, constrained him to listen 
with an appearance of respect to his “ Mam- 
my’s”’ lectures; but as soon as she was out of 
hearing, his heels kicked up in the air, and his 
chuckling “ ha-ha-ha! ” proved his appreciation 
of them to be not altogether satisfactory. 
Miriam was glad that her father was not at 
home, for the children were romping and shout- 
ing up and down stairs, the servants going in 
and out, and the house generally in a state of 
bustle and confusion that would have been dis- 
tracting to Mr. Douglass. Breakfast was hur- 
ried over in a style very unlike the usual for- 
mality of the meal. Aunt Sabra’s mind had 
been more intent upon the manufacture of her 
“ cent-cakes,” and mince-pies, and ice-cream— 
tempting wares.from. which she expected to 
realize large retail profits in Pungoteague—than 
upon the coffee and pone for breakfast. And 
“Jupe,” (short for Jupiter Olympus!) had 
begged off from his attendance as waiter, so 
that he might get started an hour earlier. Lily 


and Geranium were the only ones left to —_— 
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any service; and they were of very little. use 
indeed, for their hearts had gone with the rest 
to that delightful, unattainable Pungoteague ; 
and their wide-open eyes stared at every thing 
but the cup or plate they were wanted to pass. 
_ Miriam was indulgent to all accidents how 
ever this morning, and by way of consolation to 
the little hand-maidens, persuaded Aunt Com- 
fort to let them have aride in the wagon as far 
as the upper gate. Pussie declared she would 
go too; so all three were tumbled into the laps 
of the women, who were packed as closely 
together as their finery would allow, and 
Big Jim, with a flourish of his whip, set the 


— cavaleade in motion. The stout horses sprang 


off at a round trot, as if they entered into the 
fun of the thing; and Pussie standing up in 
Aunt Comfort’s lap, much to the tumbling of 
that grand black silk dress, waved her handker- 
chief with a shout to Horace and May, who 
watched them from the piazza. 

The upper gate opened upon the country 
road, and that was alive, by the time they 
reiiched it, with vehicles of all descriptions. 
Gentlemen in rockaways and sulkies, lawyers in 
their smart curricles, farmers and planters in 
their roomy old-fashioned gigs, young men on 
their ponies, negroes of every age and size @ and 
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road with various degrees of speed. Every 
body was going either to Pungoteague, Onan- 
cock, Drummondtown, or some other one of 
the vileges scattered along the length of the 
peninsula. For every one of them on New 
Year’s Day was a great gathering point, since 

all the business of the year was then and there 
to be transacted. In Accomac one can hire a 
servant, rent a house, buy a piece of land, hold 
a ninina or do any thing else in short that is 
considered business, on no day Se the een 
portant first of the year ! 

The children, after they had been dropped 
out of the wagon, hid themselves in the pine 
thicket that grew up tall and close, marking the 
line between Douglass Farm and the public 
road, to watch the passers-by for a while. There 
was plenty of racing and fast driving among the 
motley crowd, and Pussie grew greatly excited 
in watching the flying horses, especially when- 
ever she recognized one that she knew. 

: “Oh Geranium! here comes cousin Ro- 
bert’s new pony ! ” she exclaimed as a pretty lit- 
tle sorrel dashed by ; ‘doesn’t he go fast! ! as fast 
as a mile in a minute!” 
“Dat ain’t nuffin,” Geviibeley answered 
scornfully. ‘ Mas’ Robert’s pony ain’t no 
‘count “long with Mas’ Laurie’s. Takes him 
to get ober the groun’ ! nobody can’t ketch him, 
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cept sometime Mas’ Roger. Ki! dat’s Mas’ 
Roger now! Lookee dar, Miss Pussie!” » 

A pretty little curricle, drawn by a small 
but beautiful black horse, was rapidly approach- 
ing; and Pussie recognized it quickly as Roger 
Dennis’s. i 7 

“Sure enough!” she cried, “and he is com- 
ing here too! See! Run, Lily—run, = Sm 
and open the gate before he gets down.” 

The twins sprang to the gate with a bound, 
and Pussie with them in her eagerness to meet 
Roger, whom she liked very much. He was - 
Laurie’s, best friend, and while their mother 
lived, used to come to Douglass Farm very 
often. Since then, he had not been there so 
much, because the cold welcome which Mr. 
Douglass gave him, always vexed and irritated 
the proud boy. He was none the less Laurie’s 
friend, however; and he had always a merry 
word for Pussie too, whenever he saw her. 

“ Hullo! Miss Catharine Amelia, it isn’t 
possible that’s yourself; ” he called out, as Pus- 
sie presented herself in front of the gate. 
‘“¢ What in the world are you doing on the road, 
New Year’s Day?” 7 

“ Waiting for you to take me home,” Pussie 
answered saucily. ‘“ Pick me up, Roger.” 

“ Not I,” said Roger. ‘ Pick yourself up, if 
you want a ride. Soh! woh! Robin Good-fel- 
low!” for the black horse, as soon as the gate 
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was opened, wanted to dash through without 
waiting for any one, | 
“Jump in quick, Robin won't stand, ” he 
said. So Pussie made a spring into the curricle, 
Lily and Geranium scrambled up behind, and 
é oe Good-fellow started off in a gallop, as if 
is load was nonea bit the heavier. They had a 
‘merry ittle drive up the avenue to the house, 
and there Miriam and Laurence were waiting 
. on the piazza to meet Roger. For Laurence 
had expected him, they had agreed to go up to 
Pungoteague together, and Laurence was all 


ready with his hat and overcoat on. He jumped 
Pussie out, and took her place in the curricle 
. beside Roger, who gave the reins to Robin 


_ Good-fellow, nodding good by to the girls—and 
- soon they were out of sight again. 

This was the last of the departure es, and 
Miriam went back into the house, which looked 
almost deserted in its emptiness, to spend a quiet 
day with Grandmamma—we have not intro- 
duced you to her yet, but we will now if you will 
follow Miriam up stairs—who was sitting alone 
in her easy-chair, half asleep. Her own maid, 
Minerva, was engaged tod a er oe lympus, and 
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ther, she had had a stroke of paralysis, which ~ 
had left her helpless as a child. She could not 
walk, or even stand alone, and her nerveless 
hand was unable to grasp any thing; so that 
every service had to be performed for her as if 


for an infant. The stroke had paralyzed her 


mind as well as her body, and her comprehen- 
sion now was like that of a child, to whom the 
simplest things must be over and over explain- 
ed. 

It was a wearisome task often to sit with the 
old lady, and while away the hours that passed 


so slowly and heavily for her; to answer all 


her often-repeated questions, to soothe her quer- 
ulous complaints, to satisfy her causeless fears 
and suspicions. But Miriam tried to fill her 
mother’s place in patient, faithful devotion to 


her helpless grandmother, and many hours of 


every day she spent with her; until the old 
lady grew to look for her coming, and depend 
upon her pees as the chief ‘Pleasure of her 
life. _ 7 

Miriam’s own room was connected with her 
grandmother’s and at night the door was always 
left open; so that, although Minerva slept by 
the side of her mistress’s bed, she could still 
hear and go to her grandmother if she awaken- 
ed. And as Mix erva, like the rest of her race, 
was no light sleeper, Mifiam often chose to get 
up. herself, and do what was needed in =i night, 


_ 
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oa she: would. sit patiently by the bed, when grand- 
oe mamma could not sleep, and listen: to her ram- 
bling, incoherent stories, or, what was harder 

than any thing to do—go over and repeat to her 
_all'the sorrowful memories of her mother’s sick- 

- mess and death, for this was the last vivid im- 
SPeeciéngwhich the poor old lady’s shattered 
mind had received, the death of her only be- 
loved daughter. And she dwelt: upon it contin- 
ually, making Miriam repeat to her every cir- 
cumstance of the terrible period; and torturing 
herself and the child by imagining all sorts of 
vain and impossible remedies that might have 
_ been applied to save her life. eager 
am Mr. Douglass Leee her +a sho iN S : V 


ration and respect for her son-in-law, 1 was al- 
ways pleased with his attention. The children 
too, ran in and out of her room through the 
day ; but they were noisy and did not like to 
sit still and talk to her, and grandmamma was 
not very fond of them. It was upon Miriam that 
she depended chiefly, and upon Miriam that the 
chief responsibility of her comfort rested. And 
it was not the least of the young g | 


She sent Pussie into the deer to play, 
when she found her grandmother dozing, and 
sat down with her wer beside her chair, that 
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she might watch her. It was her post through — 
the day, except when doing some necessary er 
rands down stairs, she left one of the children 
in her place. Grandmamma was never left 
alone, for fear of accidents. Once or twice 
when she had been unattended for afew min- 
| utes, she had attempted to get up and walk, and — 
| had fallen helplessly upon the floor ; so that 
now Miriam was always very careful to see that 


some one was always with her. 

They all had their cold dinner, or luncheon - 
rather, in grandmamma’s room, and Miriam 
made it a sort of feast for the old lady; so that 
she enjoyed having the party very much. She 
grew cheerful and communicative, and told the 

ildren old stories about her childhood; for 
med to remember these better than any 
| events of later years. While they listened 
| and talked together, Miriam went down stairs, 
| to see that the sitting-room was all in order, and 
to build up the fire freshly, that it might be 
bright and cheerful when her father came home. 
The short winter afternoon was wearing on to 
twilight, and as thé%sun. sank lower, a chilly 
wind was rising. She knew that her father, and 
Laurence would come home cold and tired ; 
so she determined that every thing within the 
house should be cheerful and warm for-them. 
a she eee that i May nies come: nee in 
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_ pea¢e and love, and all spend a happy even- 
ing together. 

She drew her father’s arm-chair up to the 
fire, which was burning brightly, full of glow- 
ing light and warmth, laid his slippers and 
#ressing-gown ready for him,. and drew the 


round table near, with the lamp upon it ready. 


to be lighted when the twilight should close. 
When she had done every thing, she sat down 
by the window to watch for the arrivals. She 
heard already the songs and shouts of the ne- 
groes as they were on their homeward way, and 
the rattle of wheels in the distance upon the 
public road. And by and by, the mepiere 
from Douglass Farm began to return, sir 

in little groups. Minerva and little Ju Je came 
first, for Minerva, in gratitude for the permis- 
sion to go so early, had determined to be very 
punctual in her return. Soon after, the wag- 
on made its appearance, with Aunt Comfort’s 
towering turban in the centre ; and Mir felt 
at ease then, for she knew that ‘wo 


be prepared, and everything in order bet 3 
her father’s return. -_ 

She watched for Laurence now, for she 
wished, though she scarcely knew why, that 
he might come before his father. It was partly 
that there might be no possibility of Mr. Doug- 
lass —— ge whom \ Aplate pe seemed to 


ay , 
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dren might be at home, to welcome him after — 
his absence. They were all down stairs by this 
time; Pussie romping before the fire with Hor- 
ACE 5 Tittle May standing at the window, peer- 
ing into the twilight that fast deepened into 
darkness, and wondering why Laurie didn’t 
come. Miriam wondered too, but he did not 
come for all; and at last as she still looked out, 
she saw the “dim outline of her father’s gig at 
the lower gate, and Jupe plunging through the 
darkness down the avenue, to open it for him. * 
-So'she gave up the hope, and turned away : 
to light the lamp, and open the door into the 
hall, Se her father might have light when he 
ein. She herself went to the front door to 

, as he stepped out of the gig on to 

e piazza. She called him “ Father,” and 
lifted her face timidly for a kiss; for she hoped 
that after his two days’ absence, he might give 
her cA rare token of affection. But he took 
no notice of the gentle, pleading face upraised 
toshis, except with a mere nod of recognition, 
2 careless “Is it you, Miriam?” as he passed 
by her into the hall, and threw off his cloak 
and hat. He did not even take her hand, or 
call her “ daughter,” and Miriam followed after 
him into the sitting-room with a heavy heart, 
more pained and disappointed than she had 
imagined ; she comme be now, by treatment which 


Ng, 
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. She tried to smother the feeling, however, 
and look and speak cheerfully; asking her 
father various little questions about his personal 
| comfort and offering little attentions. But he 
~ declined them all, and so impatiently at last, 
that Miriam drow back silent and sorrowful, 
and gave up the effort to win him in any way. 
It was evident that to-night he was in one of 
his gloomiest moods. He leaned back in his 
arm-chair, stern and silent, his heavy brows 
drawn into a frown, his mouth rigid and un- 
smiling. The children gathered together in a 
group as far from him as possible; and by and 
by they crept quietly out of the room, all 
three of them together. Miriam longed to go 
too; she felt- oppressed and dejected in her 
father’s gloomy presence, and would have 
gladly accepted any means of escape from it. 
But she had no excuse for going, pee she was 
thankful afterwards that she had not stirred ; 


for Mr. Douglass, though | had ad taken no no- 
tice of the children while they remai ooked 


after them as they went out, a y; 

“That is the welcome my children give me 
when I come home. Five minutes in my pres- 
ence is more than they: can e , ae and any 


It is nit a pleasant thing to >be : ne home to 
such loving and dutiful children ! ee : 
_ Miriam said no word in reply, for tears 56 
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ge her heart that she could find no voice 
to speak. And so there was another dreary 
silence for a while. Mr. Douglass looked 
around again at last, and asked suddenly, = 
“Where is Taarents?” 

- He has'not come home yet, ” Miriam an- 
swered. | 

«“ Where has he been?” = 
“At Pungoteague, father; I thought you + 
would have seen him.” 

“No: he was very careful to avoid me, as 
he always is. Did he go alone?” 

“No, father, Roger Dennis came for him.” 
Miriam spoke half hesitatingly, for she knew 
that the information would not please him. 
was not prepared for the burst of pas- 
sion that her words called forth. ~ 

“Tt is Roger Dennis for ever!” he ex- 
claimed angrily, striking his clenched hand 
against the ¢ army of the chair. “An upstart boy 
lead is filled with the absurdest 
of independence and self-importance, 

who is doing his best to make Laurence 
as bad as himself. And yet my son, against 
my expressed will and desire, chooses him for 
his boon companion, scorns my judgment, and 
braves my displeasure !—Why did you’ suffer 
him to go, Miriam, without remonstrance ?” 
he asked, suddenly turning ‘sharply upon her. | 

“I did not know that you had forbidden — 
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kim, father,” Miriam began, startled and dis- 
tressed; “I did not know—” 

But hie interrupted her impatiently—‘ You 
should have known, and that you did not know 
proves only how mindful you are of my words 
and my actions, which have all expressed dis- 
approval of Laurence’s intimacy with Roger 
Dennis. But you are like all the rest.” 

He strode up and down the room in his in- 
dignation; while she sat quite still, making no 
reply. These bitter taunts from her father 
seemed harder than any thing in the world to 
endure. “I cannot bear it any longer! I 
would rather die!” was the first wild thought 
that came to her, as she gave way to her uncon- 
trollable agony. But it passed away in the 
first passionate outburst, and the same comfort- 
ing words that had soothed her yesterday, 
“ Fndure unto the end—ye shall be saved,” 
crept into her heart again to make peace in the 
midst of its troubled commotion. 

She was so calm and quiet when she went 
to the supper-table, showing no trace of her 
grief, except that her face was paler and more 
patient, that the children never guessed that 
any thing had distressed her. O: ‘Aunt Com- 
fort’s eyes, quick and loving w Miriam was 
concerned, saw that something appened ; 


zs don’ show your wall-eyes here ’gen to-night! 
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usual fashion, to her discontent and indigna- 
fion >> 

“Wish to grashus Mas’r ’d go ’way some- 
whar and stay. Nebber come back ’gen, for we 
gits long a heap better widoutum. First thing, 
soon as he gits home, he must be flyin’ at Miss 
Minnie ’bout somethin’ or other—Lord knows 
what! Mas’ Laurie I s’pose; it’s allus him. 
‘And dar’s her eyes all washed out cryin agen, 
and she white as a ghost, and Mas’r lookin black 
as thunder at everybody. Don’ see how he can 
carry on so—do’no what sort o’ conshus he hab, 
sure “nuff! Wonder*de child’en don’t all run 
away, Ido!” 


_ “Maybe Mas’ Laurie done gone run away, 


aready ?” put in Jupe, who had been listening 
with great interest. “He aint come home yet, 
an I ’spec—” 

But what he “ loti! ” was never known, 
for Aunt Comfort, with wrathful fingers twisted 
in his locks, brought his remarks to a sudden 
terminus. 

“You specs, does you? I tell you what [ 
specs, you sassy good-for-nothin’ nigger! ! Dat 
V’ll find out whether dis har o’ yourn’s got any 
roots or not, ef ebber I ketch you talkin’ such 
,agen. Mas’ Laurie run away, sure 


nuff! Cla r out o’ dis kitchen dis minnit, and 
1 


A vigongas —— the plaited locks enforced 


7) 
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her words, and Jupe was glad to escape out of 
her hands by obeying her. While Aunt Com- 
fort muttered indignantly, “Dese young nig- 
gers ! dey ’s too ey for any kind o’ use. Can’t 
say nothin’ ’fore em nowadays, but deir i impi- 


dent tongues must wag too.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was ten o’clock; the massive hall-doors, stud- 
‘ded with nails, were bolted and barred, the 
lamps extinguished in the sitting-room, and 
‘every one had retired for the night. Laurence 
had not come home yet, and Miriam still 
watched and waited for him, in her own room. 
He had never stayed away all night without his 
father’s permission, and she hoped with all her 
heart that he would yet come home. | 

But she was destined to be disappointed, for 
two hours wore by while she still kept her 
lonely watch, and yet he did not come. So at 
midnight she was forced to give up the hope at 
last, and'go to bed. ‘The truth was, that Roger 
had persuaded Laurence to go home with him 


and spend the evening at Hollybrook. And. 


they had had so merry an evening—Roger’s 

sisters playing and singing, and then all dancing 

together, and then a New Year’s cake, with ap- 

ples and nuts and mottoes, and pleasant stories 

and talk with all—that the hours passed by un- 

noticed, and twelve o’elock came before any 
3* , 
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one was aware of it.. Then they would not suf- 
fer Laurence to go home, and he knew indeed 
that it would be better to stay away all night 
than to return at that late hour. 

But he was sorry that it had happened so, 
for he had not intended it, and he knew Miriam 
would be anxious and his father displeased. 
For the latter consequence he cared very little, 
however; he was growing of late reckless and 
indifferent as to his father’s displeasure. He 
never could please him, he said to himself, what- 
ever he did, therefore it was useless to take 


pains to obey him, since his father made so lit 


tle distinction between his good and bad deeds. 
It was wrong and foolish reasoning, but Roger 
applauded it, and encouraged every demonstra- 
tion of free thought and action in Laurence. It 
was a boyish bravado, and beyond this there 
were better and nobler qualities in Roger; but 
Mr. Douglass knew very well in what estima- 
tion the boy held Avm, and from that view of 
his character condemned him wholly. 

Laurence knew, as he rode homewards next 
morning, that he should “get a scolding,” as 
Roger said, for his unauthorized absence. He 
did not shrink from it, however, but as soon as 
he arrived, went directly to his father’s study, 
and knocked for admission. | 

“Well, sir!” was Mr. Douglass’ greeting 


as he entered. “You. have .condescended to _ 


come home, I see.” 


~ 2 
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Laurence’s cheek flushed, but he answered 


_ respectfully, “I came in, father, to explain to 


you the reason of my absence last night.” 

“7 am glad you have sufficient sense of duty 
left to see that it needs explanation,” Mr. Doug- 
lass said coldly. ‘Sit down, sir, and let us hear 
what you have to say.”’ 

“T have very little to say,” Laurence re- 
turned proudly, “except that it was not my in- 
tention to remain from home all night without 
your permission. But I spent the evening at 
Hollybrook, and the time passed so pleasantly 
that I was not aware of its flight, till it grew too 
late for me to go home.” 

“Very pleasantly, doubtless, forbidden fruit 
is usually most delightful. You went with 
the knowledge that I disapprove of your 
visits there entirely—your staying allnight was 
but an segreyanon of what was already dis- 
obedience.” 

“T went with no such knowledge, father,” 
Laurence exclaimed indignantly. ‘I have vis- 
ited at Hollybrook for years, and I do not un- 
derstand why my going there now has so sud- 
denly come to be accounted disobedience ! ” 

“Tt is the more to be regretted, sir, that 
you have visited there so long,” Mr. Douglass 
returned sternly. “I should perhaps have a 
more dutiful son if his chosen companion had 


been of a different stamp. - However, since you 
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were not aware of my will before, please to re- 
member now that I desire your visits to Holly- . 
brook discontinued, and your intimacy with 
Roger Dennis to cease entirely. His influence 
over you continually increases, and your disre- 
gard of-all authority save that of your own un- 
governed will, is one consequence of its unwor- 
thy exercise. He is not a wise, or safe, or suit- 
able companion for my son, and as your father 
I command your obedience in withdrawing from 
your undue intimacy with him. This is«all I 
have to say to you on the subject, but I shall 
expect your compliance with my desire.” 

He waved his hand, as if for Laurence to 
g0,but the boy stood still resolutely, with a hot 
indignant flush mounting to his brow, and a 
flash of defiance in his eyes. 7 

“ [ have something to say, if you please, fa 


ther,” he said, with an effort to speak calmly, 


“and it is thie. that you judge Roger Dennis 
most unjustly when you condemn him as you 
do; and that knowing so well as I do how ut- 
(ie undeserving of your blame he is, I never 
can promise to obey you in the thing you re- 
quire. Roger is my friend, and I love‘him. I 
know him better than you do, and simply for 
your command, which is unkind and unreason- 
able, I cannot give himup!” © } 

He did not waver or hesitate in bis bold — 


words, but looked steadily at his father, who f 
rose up and confronted him angrily. = = ™ = 
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“Do you dare to speak to me in this way, 
sir? Have you forgotten whom you are ad- 
dressing? Leave the room immediately, and 
never venture to use such language to me again. 
Go, sir; do you hear?” 

“J Will: go, father,” Laurence aes “but 
you must understand—” © 

“Not a word, sir,” Mr. Douglass interrupted 
severely. “TI will underétamd nothing but that 


you will'do as I command you—or if you re- 
fuse, that I will make use of such measures — 


» as will sooner or later compel your obedience.” 

“Never!” cried the boy with passionate ve- 
hemence. “J will not bear ay I will not sub- 
mit to it.” rie 

He had lost all atone of himself, carried 
away by his angry indignation, and spoke as he 
had never dared to speak to his father before. 
There was a light cane lying upon the desknear 
which Mr. Douglass stood; incensed beyond 
measure at the boy’s rebellious speech, he 
snatched it hastily, and struck Laurence once 
or twice across the shoulders. 

“ Now, sir, go,” he exclaimed, pale with ex- 
citement ; “and remember when you defy me 
again, that if [am a tyrant, I am still your fa- 
ther, and have and will exercise the — to 
chastise insolence.” 

_ Laurence turned and left the room without 
| a word in réply. The first wild impulse had 


lig: 
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been in his rage, to snatch the cane from his 
father’s hands, and dash it away, or strike him 
in return perhaps. But it had all passed in a 
minute—the blows, his father’s stinging words 
—and his own momentary impulse was con- 
trolled ; as with a firm step, and face white with 
intense suppreSsed passion, he strode out of the 
study. No one met him on his way up stairs, 
he felt as if he should have trampled down and 
crushed any one who had crossed his path then 
—and he went into his own room, and locked 
himself within. . > Se 

- never knew how the hours of the day 
passed, as he sat there alone, a throng of wild 
thoughts and vague purposes in his heart, and 
his passionate anger swelling and surging like 
the waves of a stormy sea. The first interrup- 
tion that came to him was Miriam’s gentle 
knock and pleading voice at the door. 

“ Laurie, won’t you let me in?” she asked 
entreatingly. “It is almost dinner-time, and I 
want to speak to you before you go down.” 

But he called to her without opening the 
door: “I don’t intend to come down, Miriam, 
and I cannot let you in just now. I don’t want 
to see anybody.” 

But, Laurie, just one minute!” she plead- 
ed. “I want to speak to you so much.” 

“Then you must speak where you are,” he 
said impatiently. “I cannot “see anybody 
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now, not even you. - For pity’s sake go away, 
Miriam.” 

He was ashamed of his irritable words as 
soon as he had spoken them, and almost longed 
to recall them ; but Miriam had gone already. 
He heard hice retreating footsteps, slow and 
weary, as if she carried so heavy a heart with 
her. And, indeed, poor Miriam’s heart was 
very heavy, burdened with a vague sense of 
some new and incomprehensible trouble. She 
had had one glimpse of her father’s face, and 
that had chilled her with its rigid expression. 
Laurence had kept himself invisible all day. 
What had fallen between: them she did not 
know, but she tortured herself with a thousand 
fears and anxieties, beni trying to understand 
the matter. 

And so the day dmigged by, so heavily, 
every minute seemed an hour. Her father had 
not spoken a word at the table, and when he 
left it, shut himself in his study again. Lau- 
rence still did not appear, and Miriam at last, 
unable to endure any longer her suspense and 
apprehension, determined to make another ef- 
fort to see him. He was just coming out of his 
room as she got to the door, his overcoat hang- 
ing upon his arm, as if he were preparing to go 
out: He stopped when he saw Miriam, though, 
put his disengaged arm around her, and kissed 

her, saying, — 


mounted his hérse and rode away. 
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“Forgive me, Minnie, for speaking so harsh- 
ly to you to-day. I hardly knew what I was 
saying. But, promise me not to remember it 
against me, won't you?” 

“Tf you will only tell me what is the matter, 
Laurie,” Miriam exclaimed, pressing closer to 
him as he made a motion to Yous her. * What 


has happened between you and father, and why — 


have you acted so all day? Do not go, Laurie, 
please ; but stay and tell me about it.” 

“T cannot stay now, Minnie, I must°go,” he 
answered excitedly. “You will know all 
about it time enough ; there is something on my 
desk that will tell you. But now you must not 
keep me. Good-by, Minnie!” 

He kissed her hastily, and drew himself 
away from her, and before she could speak he 
was down stairs, and out of sight. She went 


~ into his room and looked out of the window; 


down below, by the piazza steps, Jupe stood 
holding the bridle of Laurie’s own horse. In 
another moment she saw Laurence himself come 
out, carrying a carpet-bag in his hand, which 
she had not noticed before, because it was con- 
cealed by his overcoat. Now he had the coat 
on, and the bag hung upon his arm, as Sins 


It had all passed so quickly and quiet i: ch 


Miriam, confused and bewildered, nie tha 


ed nothing ; till suddenly, as Latitence vanished - 


= 
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from her sight amongst the thick trees of the 
avenue, a terrible thought flashed over her; a 
thought which made her limbs tremble weakly 
beneath her, her heart faint and sicken. ea 
despair. She had.no courage at first to seek for 
the “something ” to which Laurence had al- 
luded: She knew now instinctively what it 
would tell her—that her brother, in the outburst 
of some great passion, had determined at last 
to leave his father’s house, to escape the bond- 
age under which he had fretted so long, to for- 
sake his home for ever! She sank down, hiding 
her face in hopeless shame and sorrow, for now 
indeed it seemed as if “all the waves and bil- 
lows had gone over her.” This was even worse 
than any thing she had ever dreaded—in all her 
apprehensions for the future, she had never 
looked forward to this ; and hope and faith failed 
her in her dreary anticipations of the conse- 
quences that must ensue. 

The letter lay upon Laurence’s desk before 
her, and she took it up at last, though with a 
strange reluctance ; for she dreaded the confir- 
mation of that which still she was already so 
sure of. It was a hastily written account of the 
morning’s scene with his father—a declaration 
of his purpose to submit no longer to an unjust — 
control—and a slight sketch of the 4 he 
eant to act upon in his departure. — 

— “Tam goiftg to ‘Roger first,” it went on to 


~~ Je oa a - 
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say: “I made him a half promise some time 


ago, that I would go down to Northampton with 
him this week to make a visit at his Uncle Not- 
tingham’s. Mr. Nottingham has urged me a 
great many times to come down with Roger; 
he was a dear friend of mother’s, you know, 
Miriam, and he will be a friend to me now in 
helping me to form a plan for my future action. 
What that will be, I cannot tell yet, 1 am only 


determined upon one thing; that I will no 


longer be dependent upon a father who knows 
so little how to use a father’s power. Don’t be 
afraid, however, that I shall make a fool of my- 
self, after the fashion of school-boys playing 
truant. If I am only a boy in years, I am 
somewhat more than a boy in energy and will, 
and I shall neither faint nor fail in my purpose. 
You can do as you please about showing this 
note to my father. I shall write to you again, 
dear Minnie, as soon as I have decided any thing 
—and meanwhile do not break your heart about 
this affair. It is something that I have known 
must happen, sooner or later, for I knew I could 
not much longer endure the state of things at 
home. I did not go now, I should perhaps 
do something worse ; for the sting of those blows 

pierced deeper than. my shoulders, and I know | 


~ not what wicked deed another meeting with my 


father would tempt me to commit. I am not 
patient and long-suffering as you, Minnie, and — 
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your millennium is too far off for my wait- 
ing.” | 

That was all; and Miriam read and re-read 
it, but found no comfort for her sorrow and 


shame. * 
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CHAPTER V. 


Two weeks had passed by. Laurence was still 
with Roger and his uncle in Northampton, from 
whence he had once written to Miriam. The 
letter was filled with descriptions of the various 
riding and hunting and shooting parties which 
had been arranged for their visit, but nothing 
said of any plan for’the future. Indeed 
~ La rence had no definite plan in view; he had 
depended upon Mr. N ottingham te suggest 
onesie to aid him in carrying out some 
scheme of independence, but what he scarcely 
knew. The idea which was most attractive to 
him, was that he would go fo the University, 
and in some manner work his way through. 
But Mr. Nottingham understood the impracti- 
_ _ eability of such a sche 1e better than Laurence 
did; and he, indeed, gave | ee 


& 


He was i m “Mr. Douglas s’8 € 
trary prohibition, and unjust conden 
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of Roger; but he still saw that Laurence had 
done very wrong in leaving his father’s house. 
And_instead of aiding him in some rash enter- 
prise, he advised him to undertake nothing at 
present, but to take time. enough to nonsider 


~ the whole matter quietly, after the fire of his 


first anger was cooled. So he kept the boys 
with him, making their visit as pleasant as he 
could,.in the hope that he might by and by in- 
duce Laurence td return to his father. 

At Douglass Farm meanwhile, Laurence’s 
absence had made but little outward change. 
Miriam had taken the letter to her father, pale 
and trembling and tearful, expecting she knew 
not what outburst of anger. But he had read 
it calmly through, without a change — his 
stern countenance. 

“ Laurence is a fool,” he said conte 


ly, as he handed it back toher. “He will know 


it himself soon.’ 

That was all, and afterwards he had at men- 
tioned him, or alluded to him in any way. 
Whatever thoughts or feelings were working in 
his breast, Miriam could not know. More 
gloomy, more silent, more stern than ever, she 


never dared approach him, or speak tohim,ex- 
cept in simplest ansy rel fo some necessary ono 
tion or remark. All her own weary sorrow she > 


must keep i in her own heart, and sometimes the 
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burden seemed too heavy, too hopeless = en- 
durance. 

She satisfied the children’s etiriéaity dvout 
their brother’s absence, by telling them that he 
was making a visit with Roger; and she told 
the same thing to the servants who inquired 
for him. Only Aunt Comfort was not to be de- 
ceived. She knew the whole history as well as 
if she had read Laurence’s letter, or been pre- 
sent at his interview with his father. But she 

kept her knowledge to herself, as far as the 
-__ other servants were concerned, ‘oa did not even 
a. 

- confide it to her prime minister, Aunt Sabra. 
Jupe, who was possessed of a very inquiring 
mind, had a shrewd suspicion that ‘ Mas’ Lau- 

vie wa’n"t a wisitin’ all dis time for nuffin’ ;” but 
he was very careful not to make such obserta. 
ee tions within the range of Aunt Comfort’s quick . 
oo. * eyes: and ears. Aunt Comfort was a most 
_ jealous defender of the family, and whatever 
she might say herself, nobody else was suffered 
- to seats word against any member of it. She 
loved Miriam especially with all her heart, and 
petted and pitied her now continually ; but as 
all her attempts at consolation ended in scold- 
: Pri and railing at her master, it was not much 
~ comfort to Miriam. 
It was the thir lw sek of Laurence’ s absence, 
and she sat. alone in her own room one after- 
neers watching the wanderingyenow: —— first 
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beginnings of a storm, which floated down from 
the gray black sky. It had been a dreary day 
to her; she could not employ herself with any 
thing for the vague unrest in her heart. Some 
shadow hung over her, which she could not de- 
fine, a sort of haunting presentiment, an uncer- 
tain apprehension. She could not banish it for 
all her striving. 

Outside of the window the snow-flakes were 
falling more thickly, specking the hard ground, 
and powdering the thick foliage of the firs and 
cedars. Miriam could see the great boughs of 
the graveyard pine whitening slowly in the 
soft, noiseless fall. An unspeakable yearning 
for her mother came over her, a longing to be 
folded in her arms, to lie at rest in her bosom, 
to be soothed into quietness and confidence once 
more by her gentle voice and touch. Oh, if it | 
were only all a dream, she thought; onlya 
troubled vision pf the night—that her mother = 
was dead, that her father was so changed, that ; 
Laurence had forsaken hishome! Ifshecould 
only throw it off like a terrible nightmare, and cer 
waken to happiness and peace once more! ? 

She was startled suddenly from her indul- 
gence in these dreamings, by a frightened cry _ 
from her grandmother’s room. 

“ Oh, Miss Minnie, come quick, do please! ” 
called Minerva in an agony of terror; and then 
Mabel sprang through the open door, crying 
affrightedly, 
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‘Grandma’ is falling, Miriam—oh, come, 
and see what is the matter!” 

Miriam was in her grandmother’s room in 
a moment: the old lady had fallen half-way out 
of her chair, her head drooping to the floor, her 
hands hanging lifelessly down; and Minerva 
bending over her, was trying vainly to lift her 
up. Miriam sprang to her assistance, fear and 
excitement lent her unwonted strength, and she 
raised her grandmother almost alone, and car- 
ried her to her bed. Herself was forgotten, and 
every other thought and feeling swallowed up 
in this overpowering excitement, as she hur- 


_riedly strove to recall her to consciousness. 
~ She had sent Mabel for her father immediately, 


and meanwhile made use of every restorative 
that she could remember. But neither her 
own efforts nor those of Mr. Douglass and Aunt 
Comfort, when they arrived, seemed of any 
avail. Her grandmother lay helpless, blind, and 
speechless. | 7 
Twice before Miriam had seen her stricken 


in this way, but never so terribly as now, and 


the spasm had never been of so long duration. 


For a whole hour she watched in sickening 
anxiety. Ifonly the doctor would come, or if — 
any change would take place! Any thing 


would bea relief from that terrible sameness 
of expression. . 
Jupe had gone to Pungoteague for the 
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doctor, mounted on one of the swiftest horses in 
the stable; but Pungoteague was distant seven — 
miles from Douglass Farm, and it seemed an 
age to Miriam before he could reasonably be 
expected back. The spasm passed away at last 
before the physician came. Her eyes closed, 
the working mouth grew still, and a gentle 
slumber, childlike and serene, fell upon her. 
Miriam breathed a prayer of intense thankful- 
ness, as she watched the peaceful rest into 
which her grandmother had subsided. Then _ 4 | 
she went to tell the children, who were gathered . 
‘in the nursery, terrified and grieving, that 
grandmamma was a great deal better; and 
leaving Aunt Comfort to keep watch, she staid 
there with them, to recover a ttle: froin her a 
overstrained excitement and suspense. pte 
Dr. Kellam came by and bye, and after __ 
looking closely at Grandmamma, and asking: 
great many questions about her 
manner of its beginning, and soon; he said that __ 
‘she would probably sleep calmly till 3 ie “a5 
in the night, and need not be disturbed. we 
that when she wakened, — ? dicines 
which he left should be administered. 
would come again the next day, he said. MT. 
Danae went to the door with, him as he left, — 
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at first, but at last she heard the doctor’s voice 7 


as if in a gga 0 sly post her father bane 


: a ee i She is old and very amueba en- 


heard no more, but she ‘had already heard 
enough; and her heart grew cold with a strange, 
fearful awe. Her grandmother would die! 
_ Death, the solemn, terrible mystery, was at 
nd once more, its dreary shadow again dark- 
ig over the household. When would the 
night end, and the dawn appear? — 
- The room was hushed and dim; the drawn 
curtains shut out the sanieaitiine and Aunt 
Comfort sat by the bedside, keeping guard over 
. her old mistress, whose breath in her slumber 
rose and fell evenly as an infant’s. Miriam 


yw, wa ching the snow and the twi- 


eS d 
3 the windo 7 


inp fll together, and trying 40 look 


; I am afraid she will not weather it.” __ 
They went down stairs together, and Mesian? 


on inie:ti -own room, and sat down by «+ 
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inten. who had died in childhood; then the 
young father died, and now - after all these 
many — the vacant place} by his side was 


| Miriam’ s tears fell silent and Sistas ‘the 
falling snow-flakes, as she thought over these 
things. She pictured her grandmother’s room 
lonely and desolate; the cushioned chair in 


and empty, a darkness and silence like a shadc 
over every thing. Then she went back to 
time in which she remembered her not old and 
helpless and childish, but so fond and careful =| 
of the 0 dae, 50° indulgent to them all, and | 
especially to herself. How many tokens of her 
tender love she had had, how many times she 
had nursed her in eiiidiah oe: how many ae 


grown ir ritable and 


nrea atte also ; h 
— failed he a. 


and I E inealiol 
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recalled times when she had not been patient 


and forbearin -as she might have been; when 
her grandmot er’s querulousness and frouble- 


some exactions had so irritated her that she 


_ would speak sharply and ungently, and often 


- spen 


wound the poor spirit already so tried and 
chastened. This was the bitterest memory of 
all; and in her sorrowful self-reproach, she 
thought that if only her grandmother might be 
pa a little while longer, her life should be 

in devotion to her. With all these re- 
collections stirring in her heart, Miriam had 


forgotten for a time the one thought that till 
now had been nearest it—Laurence. It came > 


back to her suddenly, bringing a sharper pain 
at first, for she thought, “He will be away 
when Guedidimetace es, he will never see her 
again!” But then a ray of hope vrai 
ly into life, and for a moment she forgot her 


sorrow in the eagerness of a sudden joyful an- 


SS ip pation. This prog that Laurence would 


gar dihothde was so ill, he would surely, sure- 
y» gen: ee said a herself.’ And if 


eae and the peace sha ki a 
might at last be established. ofinel 
She lighted a lamp, for it was alm 


and wrote a hasty but earnest letter to Lau- a ; 


a rr oe 


rence; telling him ‘of what had happened, 8 and 
simiy him to come home the t i might once 


er, alk asked his ——. to sen * to 
Pa ae teague, that it might go down to orth- ‘ 
ampton by the mail. He granted it byasim- . | 
ple assent, but asked no question as to what * , 
she had written. Miriam was, however, too 
thankful for the opportunity to send her .. 
to care for any thing else, and she hurried 
away to look for Jupe. That individual looked 
somewhat dismayed at the prospect of wsother 
journey to Pungoteague at this late hour. — 
“ Lord- — Miss Minnie!” he began re- 
monstratingly, “you ain’t gwine make me 
trabbel to Pungoteague ’gen to-night, is you? 
Itv’ll be pitch dark ’fore I gits half way dar! I | 
ain’t hardly got back, ’nother, an’ ole Wash, * 
he’s blowed wid runnin’ all de way.” a 
“Then you must take Selim,” Miriam said. 
“JT wouldn’t send you if I could help it, Ju =e 
but ites a plotien - ‘Mas’ Laurie’ to tell hig 2 = 
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“Pe real sorry, Miss Minnie! Lord-a-mes- 
sy ! a. ex eee py thought she jist had 
‘fit, *sp { ed she was goin’ to die. Mi- 


‘i n¢ alee repeating his favorite adjura- 
; tina over and again in his sympathy for Minerva, — 
. and his grieving for “ole mistis,” started off 
| a. uncomplainingly to take his ride in the dark to 
the post-office; while Miriam went back to 
her grandmother’s room, to watch the peace- 


* 
per, so soon to be changed vies the 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“You go to bed, honey,” said Aunt Com- 
fort. “?Ta’nt no kind o’ use, your sittin’ Up, on- 
ly jes’ make yourself sick. Tse ’ten’ to 


_moistis; you can’t do nuffin for her.” a Se 


It was nearly midnight, and Grandmamma _ 
lay still in that. profound, unbroken slumber _ 
from which she had not once-stirred. Mirian . 
in spite of Aunt Comfort’s repeated entreaties 
to goto bed, had persisted in keeping watch 
also; and she still replied in answer to her. last 
remonstranee, e Re 

“T cannot go, Aunt Comfort; I couldn’t 
sleep ifI went. Or if I did, and "Grandifiam- _ = 
ma should wake while I was gone, I never 
should forgive myself; I shall = make my- 
self sick, you need not be afraid.” 

x — ron: been an’ done eit a’ready, 

Aunt Comfort whispered grumbling. 


‘ite as a ghost now, wid dem black | 
s. Can’t be satisfied to 3 
t you mus’ hab ’em 7 
=: és te - s 
oe ae es! > 
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down thar in your Gran’mammy’s big chair— 
you’se breakin’ your back sittin’ here, wid 
nothin’ to hold you up.” 

To please Aunt Comfort Miriam left her. 
post at the foot of the bed, and sat down in 
the large chair. Though with some reluctance, 
for she could scarcely bear to move her eyes 

from her grandmother’s face; and the chair 

was so placed that she could no longer see her, 

: neither did she dare to move it for fear of dis- 

i turbing her. But she could not sleep, as Aunt 

Comfort fancied she would, resting amongst 

its soft cushions.. Too many troubled thoughts 

were stirring in her heart, too many old mem- 

ories uprising, and over all brooded the fearful 

sense of Death’s terrible presence. She came 

back to the bedside by and by, too restless to 

stay long away, and Aunt Comfort, seeing that 
it was useless, made no further remonstrance. 

aacaal So the hours passed on in their solemn 

. march, midnight gave place to the twilight of 

=~ . early dawn, and the sun rose, eee over 

the snow at last. But neither ¢ _ change nor con- 

sciousness of outward chang 6 came t 

lay in her long and placid after: No one 

could tell what sweet dreams glided through it; 

but the face that awake had been so old and wri: 

ered and troubled, lay now in this sleep fair, 

serene, and beautiful as if the brightness of a 

heavenly vision were reflected on it. Every 
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line or wrinkle was smoothed; the eyelids 
closed so gently, the light breath floating softly 
and evenly through the lips, parted as with a 
smile. Miriam thought she had never seen a “2 
little child more beautiful in its sleep. 
But she longed to waken her; it was grow- 
ing terrible to her, this long, trance-like rest. 
She called her softly once, and then again more — 
loudly; then she bent over and kissed her 
lips, and moved her hands; but it was as if she 
had touched a statue, there was no more re- 
sponse. Aunt Comfort tried too, with less gen- — 
tle movements; and Mr. Douglass, when he 
came in and found that she had never stirred 
through the night, made an effort likewise to | 
break the spell of her sleep. But nothing 
availed to disturb it. Miriam turned away sick 
and sorrowful from the hopeless attempt. - sa 
Dr. Kellam arrived in the course of the 
morning, and found his patient as he had left her 
the day before. There was no sign of awakening, 
and though he too, as the others had done, tried - 
to arouse her, he met with no better success. = 
There was nothing for him to do, for he knew — 
well enough that the only ending of this sleep 
would be death. All his own knowledge and 
experience, all the power of his drugs and med- 
eines, could avail nothing here. ; 
Miriam knew by one glance at his face as : 
he turned from the bedside, that there was no 
er 
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hope ; and then by the sinking of her heart, the 
sudden faintness which came over her, she knew 
that almost unconsciously she had been cherish- 
ing a hope, that the evil day might not come 
yet, that if only for a little while, it might still 
be postponed. It was all over now, though, 
and she resumed her place by the bed, quietly 


to wait for the end; patient and resigned, but 


with an unspeakable sadness in her heart. 

The children crept in and out of the room 
through the day, gazing at their grandmother 
with awe-stricken faces, and asking frightened 
questions in solemn whispers. Pussie c ad to 
Miriam all day, her little tace ‘pale > with 
and fear. She would not go away, but she was 
very quiet, and unlike her usual self, scarcely 
spoke atall. So Miriam suffered her to stay, and. 


_ the child sat at the foot of the bed, white and 
silent; watching the face of her grandmother, 


and striving to recall her vague memories of 
the first time when she had seen death. 
_ Mr. Douglass came in every hour to see if 


there were any change; but the day wore by 


again, morning and noon and evening, and still 
the breath of the sleeper rose and fell as even- 
ly, and her face lay unvaried in its expression 
of profound repose. ‘The crisis seemed no near- 
er now than when the slumber first fell upon 


her; and Miriam, who was faint and weary 


with her long vigil, gave up her place to her 
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father. at dusk, and went out to seek a little 
rest, to strengthen herself for the night-watch 
before her.’ She could not sleep for her nervous 
excitement; but she thought a brisk walk in 
the cool, frosty air would refresh her. So she 
threw a shawl around her, and ran down the 
beaten path in the snow to the gate. There she 
seated herself upon the trunk of an old fallen 
poplar, which had been blown down in a great 
stomm years ago, and since then had been a fa- 4 
vorite seat with the children. Mabel and Horace 4 
amused themselves in jumping over its jagged 
and , knots, and got many a tumble in the 
ise. Pussie had a “see-saw” at-one end 
which Lily and Geranium alternately bal- 
anced for her ; and Laurence and Miriam. ee 
sat there toréther many a summer evening, isnt 
watching the stars, the clouds silvered by the _ 4 
moonlight, and listening to the song of the wind . 
in the rustling poplar leaves. * 
Miriam recalled those many pleasant even- 4 
ings, as she brushed away the snow piled upon ' 
the log, and sat down alone in the darkness and 
cold. Where was Laurence now? would | he 
never come home again ? She looked back to 
the house, showing dark and gloomy antmee | 
the sombre firs, and thought of the shadow of 
death brooding over it now; and how her 
brother, who should be with her to help her bear 
| this grief, was still away, and would not return 
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at all perhaps. She grew sick with the fear, it 
seemed too much to bear, and yet for amoment 
it weighed upon her like a fearful certainty. 
-All day she had been upon a strain of ex- 
pectation: she knew that it was impossible for 
Laurence to have received her letter so soon, 
yet still she had cherished a wild hope that 


~ something would bring him home that day ; and 


every sound of wheels had awakened vivid ex- 
pectation, only to be followed by disappaint- 
ment. She looked for him now, straining 
her eyes into the darkness that grew deeper 
all the while, and listening with her keenest 
attention for the distant rattle of a carriage 
in the road. But none came for her watch- 
ing and waiting, and at last she rose up to re- 
turn to the house, knowing that she would be 
missed and wanted if she stayed longer. 

The wind swept, wailing, through the bare 


leafless poplars as she walked up the avenue ; 


and — her the sound of an old negro hymn 


not see the singer, ut the words and the air— 
a rude chant set to a strange wild melody, like 
most of the negro songs—blown back by the 
wind fell distinctly upon her ears. 
“ Get a-ready, get a-ready, 
Blow, Gabriel, blow! 
Get a-ready, get a-ready, 
An’—a blow, Gabriel, blow!” 
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“ The dyin’ day’s a-comin’, 
Oh blow, Gabriel, blow ! 

- The dyin’ day’s a-comin’, 
An’ we all got to go.” 


She had heard it sung amongst the negroes 
often before, and laughed many a time at its odd 
monotonous refrain. To-night it fell upon her 
heart like a dirge, solemn and wild, and she was 
glad to escape into the house where she could no 
longer hear its haunting strain. She went into the 
sitting-room, but no one was there, and the room 
had.aneglected, desolate look. Across the hall, 
she saw a line of light under her father’s study 
door, and heard his step in the room; so she 
knew that no change had taken place in her ab- 
sence, else he would not have beenthere. Pus- 
sie, meeting her on the stairs, confirmed her 
belief: ‘Grandma’ is asleep yet, Minnie—oh, 


sister, will she never wake up?” was the child’s © 


troubled question ; and Miriam could only put 
her arms round her, and answer sorrowfully, 
“God will wake her up, Pussie, by and by, 


but it will be in Heaven. She will never see * 


us again |” : 

Another night passed as the last had done, 
Miriam keeping watch again. Minerva slept 
upon the floor at the foot of the bed, and Aunt 
Comfort dozed in the arm-chair. But Miriam 
was sleepless, heart and brain were too full of 
troubled thoughts, grief, and anxious disquiet. 
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Laurence still was the burden of her anxiety. 
“Tf he will only come home! If he may see 
her once before she dies!” was the continual 
ery of her agony, and all night long this was 
her fervent, passionate supplication. She scarce- 
ly rose from her knees all through the long 
hours from midnight till dawn, but prayed with 
tears and anguished pleading, till the morning 
twilight crept into the room again. 3 

As it grew stronger, dispelling the shadows 
that hovered around, and expanding into broad 
daylight, Miriam saw that her grandmother’s 
face wore a different expression since the night 
before. She was breathing calmly and regular- 
ly still, but her lips were colorless, her cheeks 
dhacrpeneds in their outline, and a shadow seemed. 
to have fallen over her eyes, they were so dark 
and sunken. She could not resist the impres- 
sion that this was the death change; and Aunt 
Comfort, who came eat per call, exclaimed quick- 


sure. You'll n nel ab ber § op wid her ’gen, honey, 
she won’t be ’live dis night!’ Rae =. 

“ Must I call papa?” Miriam asked, trem- 
bling and faint, for though she had known so 
long that this must be, she still could not meet 
it bravely at last. 

But Aunt Comfort answered, “ Not yet, 
honey ; she ain’t gwine jis’ dis minnit. She’ll 
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hold out till dark, maybe; but ’fore dis time to- 
morrow, she'll be waking up in Heaven. 
Bress de Lord!” 

“Tf she could only wake up once and speak 
to us before she died,” Miriam said sorrowfully, 
as she leaned over and pressed her lips lightly 
to her grandmother’s forehead. ‘‘ And if Lau- 
rie were at home to see her before it is all over, 
I could bear it better. That is the hardest thing 
of all, Aunt Comfort, that he is away!” 

st Maybe he’ll come back arter all, honey,” 

Aunt Comfort answered soothingly, longing to 
find some consolation for her darling. “ Don’t 
you think *bout his bein’ gone, and bimeby 
he’ll be comin’ when you’se not lookin’ for him. 
Should’n’ wonder ef he was on his way home 
dis minnit anyhow—should’n’ be s’prised a bit, 
Miss Minnie, I ’clar! Jest you wait ewhiies 
honey, and don’ ’stress yourself ’bout Mas’ Lau- 
rie. Ole mistis ain’t gone yet.” 

The words had scarcely passed Aunt Com- 
fort’s lips, when a sound was heard in the still- 
ness of the early morning that startled them 
both alike. It was the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, 
galloping rapidly over the hard-trodden snow. 
Nearer and more distinct it came momently ; 
and Miriam with a great effort suppressing the 
ery of joy that rose to her lips, sprang out of 
the room and down the stairs with impetuous 
eagerness, never stopping to look from the 
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window even, but hurrying on to meet her 
brother; for her heart told her truly enough 
that he had indeed come home at last. 

With hands trembling in their eager excite- 
ment, she unlocked and unbarred the heavy 
hall door, and ran down the steps of the piazza 
just as Laurence had checked his hard-ridden 
horse in front of them. He leaped off, with an 
exclamation of joy at sight of his sister, and 
next moment held her clasped tightly in his 
arms. Neither could speak for a minute, but 
Miriam struggling with her sobs, exclaimed 
presently— sissies | 

* Oh, Laurie, [am so glad! You have come 
just in time to see Grandma’ before she dies.” 

“Thank God!” Laurence replied fervently. 
‘“‘T was so afraid I1.might be too late, Minnie! 
I never got your letter till midnight, last night. 
We had been out on a coon-hunt, and when we 
got home I found it. I wanted to start off that 
minute, but Mr. Nottingham would not hear of 
my going till I was rested a little, and so I was 
compelled to wait t ill hree o’clock this morn- 
ing. But Iam in time after all, and I am so 
thankful ! ” 

He was much excited, and his voice trem- 
bled with tearful earnestness; Miriam had 
scarcely expected to see him so much moved. 
He followed her upstairs into their grand- 
mother’s room—neither of them had mentioned 
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their father—and after a whispered greeting to 
Aunt Comfort, took his place beside the bed. 
Miriam watched as he gazed in deep sad- 
ness upon the changed face before him. Lying 
here with the shadow of death upon it, dumb, 
solemn, and awful almost as if the lingering 
soul had already departed—it thrilled the boy’s 
heart with an inexpressible blending of awe 
and sorrow and'self-reproach. 

When he had seen her last, those eyes so 
deathlike now, had brigthened with a kindly 
smile for him, and the mute lips had spoken 
loving words. She had always been so fond 
and proud of him, her oldest grandchild; and 
bitter tears of grief and shame filled his eyes as 
he recalled her unvarying tenderness, so ill re- 
paid at times by him. He had gone away in 
his indignation, without a thought of her, 
without even coming to say one last word 
to her—and now he could never speak to her 
again! It was the first frt Lit of his wrong- 
doing, and it seemed very bit titer i 

But Miriam scarcely thought of all tiie her 
heart was overflowing with thankful joy for 
Laurence’s timely return, and for the while 
every other feeling was merged in this. She 
had gone into her own room, that for a moment 
she might kneel down and pour out all her 
thankfulness to God, who had heard her and 
sent her such abundant answer. She had been 
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faithless and despairing, but God had been so 
good! For a minute she prayed eagerly for 
forgiveness, and help to trust\Him more fully. 
Then, comforted and strengthened, she went 
softly back into the room she had left—just in 
time to meet her father, as he entered by an 
oe 1 geo door. 
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* 


CHAPTER VII. 


LAvRENCE did not hear his step, as lost in 
his own thoughts, he still bent over his grand- 
mother, or see him, until Mr. Douglass was at 
his side. Then aware of his presence, he start- 
ed to his feet in a flush of embarrassment, 
half of which was shame and distress, half 
still a boy’s sturdy defiance. He had scarcely 
thought of his father at all: Miriam’s letter 
had not mentioned him; she only pleaded for 
his return that he might see his grandmother for 
the last time. Overwhelmed with that grief 
and excitement, he had never - asked himself 
what he meant to do, farther than that he must 
get home as quickly as possible. But now at 
this first sight of his father, all the past came 
back to him, and such a mingled tide of feeling. 
rushed over him, that for the time he had no 
command of speech or action. as 

Mr. Douglass, at first almost equally startled 
at the unexpected meeting, recovered his self- 
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possession more readily, and greeted his son 
coldly and calmly, as if after an ordinary ab- 
sence. 

‘When did you devine ” he asked in a 
low voice, as Laurence gave — to him to 
approach the bed. 

* Only a few minutes ago, sir,’ STanients 
replied in the same tone, and with a struggle 
to steady his voice to his father’s calmness. 
‘J only received my sister’s letter at midnight, 
and have been riding since three this morning. 


Tam glad I am not too late.” ical 
* - © You are in time—barely ;” Mr. Douglass 
2 answered coldly. ‘“ Your grandmother is dying 
‘ now, and will not probably recognize you again. 
- Your absence at this period was unfortunate, to 
= say the least.” 
* This was the only allusion made to it, at 
_._that time, or ever after. Mr. Douglass’s man- - 


ner was the same to his son as it had been be- 
= his oe - ‘no ¢ one co “a detect a shade 


ao 


iguiored the three Weeks of unat 
sence from his home and protection.  —- 
‘Laurence vainly puzzled himself to under- 
_ stand this strange forbearance, and a thousand 
ee suggestions with ae to it agi- 
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never once stirred from the bedside; but forall 


the absorbing interest which bound him there, 
his thoughts still wandered away into troubled 
ponderings upon his father’s behavior, and his 
own future action. What should he do? was 
the restless question that rose up continually, 
even before his grandmother’s dying face. 
How could he remain now, after all that had 
happened? Yet how could he go away again, 
and leave Miriam alone in her new sorrow? 
and whither indeed could he go? What did 
his father mean ?. and what would be the end 
of all? 

Miriam likewise pondered the same things 
in her heart, only she had a hidden — to 
endure the seatioas anxiety. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the winter 
sunset streamed with a faint subdued glow 
through the darkened windows. The children 
clustered round the bed, and beyond them were 
groups of the negroes from house and field and 
quarter, who had come to see “ole mistis” 
once more. Minerva sobbing bitterly, Jupe 
standing by with a troubled look, the little twins 


hiding themselves affrightedly in Aunt Com- © 


fort’s gown. 


_ Mr. Douglass was standing by the bed, half | 
Taising grandmamma’s head from the pillow, a 


ef f hat she needed now. — Wi 
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One long, sobbing respiration struggled up from 
her heart, then two or three soft breathings, 
each shorter and fainter than the other; and 
with the last of these the prisoned soul was freed 
from its weary bondage of flesh. There was no 
more awakening on earth, no more knowlege of 
human pain, or view of human sorrow. 

Mr. Douglass laid the poor head reverently 
back upon the pillow ; Miriam weeping sorrow- 
fully, kissed the closed lips and the eyes sealed 
for everlasting slumber; and the negroes broke 
forth into loud wailing ‘nid lamentation for “ ole 
mistis.” | 

It echoed mournfully through the house, ay- 
ing’ away in the distance, as one after another 
they left the room. Mr. Douglass went to his 
study, Laurence to his own room, and the chil- 
dren, with Lily and Geranium, grouped together 


round the nursery fire, in their vague, half- 


terrified grief. Only Miriam stayed in the de- 
solate room, while Minerva and Aunt Comfort 
did their last work for the vallttes who should 


no more need their service. - 


Miriam looked out of the stadt away to the 
raveyard, where the snow lay glistening in the 
last sunset rays. She thought of thenew grave 
to be opened there, and the darkness and dreari- 
ness of its narrow limit; but another thought drew 
her look upward to the sky, flashing in golden 
brilliance ; anc ‘suddenly to her heart came the 
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words, “ brought out of darkness nto marvellous 
light. ” They left a trustful peace with her, which 
comforted her through all the lonely night. 

The third day after was appointed for the 
burial, and the great parlor was filled again as 
it had not been since the summer-time. From far 
and near friends and relatives of the family came 
to pay the last honor to its oldest member. The 
burial service was said, the funeral sermon 
spoken, and again a sorr pivfel procession wound 
through the broad hall, and across the wintry 
lawn into the omiosard. But for her who was 
laid at rest there, there was no more sorrow. 
The corruptible had put on incorruptible, the 
poor mortal was already clothed with immortal- 
ity. And Miriam, even in the midst of her  — 
yearning sense of loneliness and orphanhood, 
thanked God that her grandmother, weary and 
burdened with many years, at last “rested from — 
her labors.” 

She leaned upon Laurence’ s arm as they went 
back to the house, and he supported her with. 
tertder care ; for the grief and anxiety of the” 


past weeks, and her sleepless vigils since her ~ 
grandmother’s illness, had worn upon her very — 
much. Even since all need for watching was n 4 


ovely she had scarcely slept at all ;-and her pale 
, wale penny eyes, and dr ooping sigur ere 


a 
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with unusual consideration sent her away to her 
room. And Miriam, thoroughly worn out, and 
feeling now as if every thing had come to an 
end, was glad to go. A long, profound sleep, 
over which Aunt Comfort kept careful guard 
to see that nothing disturbed it, proved a great 
refreshing to her. She felt better when she 
woke than she had for many days -before, and 
as her eyes opened upon Laurie, whose face she 
could see dimly in the twilight beside her, she 
was almost happy again. She lay still for a lit- 
tle while, keeping her eyes closed, but feeling 
Laurie’s hand softly clasping hers, and trying — 
to recall the memories which her long uncon- 
sciousness had scattered. 

He bent over and kissed her pesowathy, ask- 


oe ing softly, ‘““ Are you awake, Minnie?” 


‘Oh yes, and [feel so much better,” she an- 
swered. ‘My sleep has done me good. ay 
you been waiting here long, Laurie?” 

‘“‘ Not very, 1 am glad if you are better. 
You have been looking so wretchedly since I 
came back, I could not bear to see you.” 

_ Miriam pressed her brother’s hand grate- 
fully: ‘I will not look so any more then,” she 
said; “ now that. you are here, I donot mean to 
lnoli or feel wretched again. But indeed, Laurie, 
I could not help it while you were gone. It 
was the dreariest time in all my life; I do’ not 
think I could bear to live through it again, 
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with all its cruel. supense and: anxiety, 


all the shame and misery I felt. Yor 
not know, Laurie, how terrible your going away 
in that fashion was to me!” 

“Was ita pleasure-trip to me, either?” Lau- 
rence asked with some heat. ‘ What else could 
Ido? I would not stay in any man’s house, if 
he were twenty times my father, and submit 
tamely to such injustice and oppression. No! 
and you must not think that I have come to 
stay now, Miriam. I have thought it all over, 
and I have determined, that if my father will 
not withdraw his ndomiies against Roger, and 
allow me to be something more than a slave in 
my own home, I will leave it again, and make 


freedom and independence for a else- 


where! ” 


He epbke indignantly, ere a boy’s pride 
and self-confidence ; but Miriam listened with 
grief and alarm. 

“You cannot mean that, Laurie,” she ex- 
claimed eagerly. “You surely will not go 
away again, and separate yourself from father 
for ever and entirely! He has been kind to you 
since you came back; he has not spoken one 


= word ; you never — soterminee to do 


aa Laurence answered. “ ey nth her or 4 
has not said a harsh word to me it is true, but— 
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then he scarcely could while grandmamma lay 
i the house. He has hardly spoken to 
me in any way, and has given me no opportu- 
nity to say any thing to him. But I must speak 
to him soon, and that as I never have done be- 
fore. If he is my father, I have nevertheless 
some rights which he mustrespect. If he will 
not, then I shall feel myself free from any obe- 
» __ dience to him, and then I shall go awayeand try 

| my own strength ina battle with the world.” — 
His strength! The slender figure was erect 
and manly, and the boy’s heart beat high with 
more than boyish courage and steadfastness ; but 
for all that he had little idea of the world he 
talked of “ battling ” with, and his self-confident 
strength would have proved strange weakness 
in the encounter. Miriam, though she was 
younger, and with less experience, still, maybe, 
had yet a far wiser appreciation of the difficul- 
. ties before him. She knew too that it was all 
wrong, and no provocation could justify him in 
thus casting off the duty of honor and obedience 
which he owed to his parents. But he had rea- 
soned plausibly, he had spoken calmly ; and in 
the mental weakness and confusion which ac- 
companied her lack of physical strength, she 
scarcely knew how to answer or argue with 
him. 7 | <= 
She lay still without speaking for awhile,and — 

_ Laurence was silent, waiting for herreply. The 
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short twilight had deepened almost into dark- 
ness around them, and he did not see the 
tears, half passionate, half despairing, which had 
gathered in her eyes and rolled slowly, uncared- 
for, over her face. At that moment she felt so 
desolate, so almost hopeless, in her sense of utter 
powerlessness to prevent this evil, or any other. 
Laurence stooped down presently to the pil- 
low, and laid his cheek against Miriam’s, all wet 
with her tears. They startled him, and he drew 
his arms round her, and raised her up in them 
tenderly, till her head rested upon his breast. 
Her grief distressed him, and he longed to 
soothe it, for he knew he had been the cause of 
it. Miriam hid her face upon his shoulder, say- 
‘ing with a half sob, in answer to = entreaties 
“not to ery "— 
~ “Tamso weak still, Laurie—I cannot help it. 
It breaks my heart, thie thought of your going 
away again. Indeed, I cannot, cannot bear it!” 
And then the burst of grieving sorrow, which 
she could not any way restrain, and which shook: 
her whole frame, troubled and perplexed Lau- 
rence greatly. His pride and resolve already be- 
gan to waver before the influence of this strong 
emotion. But Miriam conquered it soon with 
a great effort of will, checked the struggling 
sobs, and dashed away her tears. She raised 
herself up, and said pleadingly, oe 
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“You must not be vexed with me, Laurie, I 
not do so again. It was only because I was 
so weak, and couldn’t help it.” 
att Mei you have just worn yourself out with 
every thing lately,” Laurence answered, glad of 
an excuse to change the subject of their conver- 
sation. “You are almost sick, and you had 
better go to bed regularly, and not think of com- 
ing down stairs to-night. I will go away, for 
panes nauet mat be excited with any more talk- 
ing.” 

But Miriam clung to baits * No, you must not 
leave me yet. I have notsaid any thing to you 
that I wanted to say, and it will not do me any 
good to go to bed, if I keep this trouble with 
me. Stay, Bsente: 2 ‘ 

“Well, Minnie, what do you want to say ?” 
He sat down beside her again, and she took both 
his hands in hers, and looked steadily into his 
eyes, her own full of sorrowful earnestness. “I 


hardly know what I want tosay,” she began, “be- 


cause I cannot think clearly enough now to argue 
with you. I only knowthat you are all wrong, 
Laurie—that you haven’t any right to dictate to 
father how he shall treat you—and much less to 
break away from his control because he may 
not choose to accept your dictation. Heis your 
father, and you must —— him, because it is 
God’s word.” | 
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“ But not if he is unjust, unkind, and com- 
mands wrong things! ” Laneanse interrupted 
hastily. 

“There is no ‘if; a” Miriam said simply, 
“ only ‘ Honor thy father and mother!’ And 
if you were only to obey when it was easy and 
pleasant to yourself, there would not be much 
need for the commandment. But you can see 
all that as well as I, Laurie. I cannot argue, I~ 
am only asking you, praying you, for my sake, 
for your own, for mother’s sake, Laurie, not to 
go away. Promise me—for mother’s sake!” 

“ For mother’s sake ! Miriam—you always 
say that,” the boy answered with a sort of im- 
patient. compunction in his tone, “because 
you know I cannot resist it; and yet why should 
it be for mother’s sake ? N othing that I do can 
affect her now; she can neither know of, nor be 
tr uubled by any of our unhappiness or wiehied 
ness.’ 

« Who knows, Laurie? She may be near 
us at this very minute; she may be allowed to 
know all that concerns us, and have an angel’s 
charge over us! I think of such a thing so 
often, I cannot tell you. Many a time I have 
fancied that I felt her presence near me, and it 
has been to me such a comfort, and yet such 
warning. But if this is all a fancy oo Ww 
can till remember what was her will at 
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avoid doing what we know would pain and dis- 
tress her if she were in our midst. Your plan 
carried out, would almost break her heart, Lau- 
rie.” 

‘There would be no need for such a plan, 
if she were here,” he murmured gloomily. © 

- “Then let her memory be powerful as her 

7 presence to prevent the need of it now,” Miriam 

J pleaded. *¢ Dear Laurie, for mother’s eee pro- 
| mise me!” 

“ After all, what am I to promise a” Lau- 
rence said ininsaiebeie: “That I will stay at 
home, when perhaps I shall not be allowed to 
stay! For in spite of all his calmness with me, 
I do not believe that father has forgiven, any 
more than he has forgotten, my going away as 
I did. Perhaps for a punishment he will send 
me off now, himself! I know it cannot be long 
before I am called to account for it in some 
way.” 

This was a new fear to Miriam, and it struck 
a sudden chill to her heart. In her eager plead- 
ing to prevent Laurence’s action, she had for- 
gotten to think what might be her father’s 
course; but now she could not but acknow- 
ledge that it would be impossible for him to 
pass over in silence so open and wilful a con- 
tempt of his authority. What would he do? 
She trembled at the thought of his power, and 
how he might use it; but she would not let her 
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brother see how anxious and disturbed she yf 
felt. She answered quietly, 

‘Never mind that, Laurie, now; that is 
done, and cannot be recalled, so we must take 
the consequences, whatever they may be. If 
father is harsh and unkind, you must bear it 
patiently, because you have done wrong. Only 
promise me, not for any temptation, to do the 
same wrong thing again.” 

“TI do not see it to be such a wicked thing 
as you seem to think, Minnie;” Laurence re- 
plied, rising to go. “ ‘And it sani very clear to 
me how I am to act. But you have persuaded 
me—and for your sake, and mother’s, I will 
promise what you wish. Good night, Minnie. 
I will not go away till father sends me.” 

He left her alone, and she lay still in the 
darkness, pondering this thought.- Would his 
father send him away? and where? Had he, 
in all this quietness, only been devising some 
plan of punishment and mortification more ef- 
fectual than any that had occurred before? Or 


might it be possible after all, that he would for- 


give this crowning act of rebellion? She scarce- 
ly dared to hope it; but she could not come to 
any satisfying conclusion by all her troubled 
turning of the matter, and so she tried to 0 put it 
out of her mind, and only think of and be 
thankful for the promise she had won from her 
brother. 3 
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“ It was only for mother’ s sake that he gave 
it at last,” she said to herself, After all, 
though we cannot see her, she is not lost to us 
yet, for even her memory will do us — all 
the days of our lives!” 

She knelt down, and prayed in earnest 
thankfulness, that this sweet influence might 
abide with them always. That the spirit of 
love and peace embodied in each memory of — 
the lost mother, might win each and all into 
perfect union; and at last into a knowledge of 


_ the only sure besintluliels of happiness, the only 


true and unfailing source of consolation. — 

There was comfort beyond expression in this 
pouring out of every emotion, every trouble, 
fear, and desire, to her Heavenly Father. It 
was growing daily an increasing supply of 
strength and consolation to her, and she only 
found that as she drew more largely upon it, it 
yielded her more abundant return. 


‘Why, therefore, should we do pee ae this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong ; a, 
< That we are ever overborne with care; 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious, or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
a joy, and strength, and courage, are with Thee?” 


= 
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CHAPTER VIII.» 

Masex and Horace were sitting on’ the rug 
before the fireplace, with a book between them, 
reading by the broad blaze of the light-wood 
knots which Jupe had lavishly interspersed 
in every crevice between the high-piled oaken 
logs. In the daytime, when they could romp 
through the house, and out of doors, and be 
better employed in hunting up mischief, and 
falling into innumerable “scrapes” and mis- 
fortunes, the twins only took up a book by 
compulsion ; but tosee them at night, you would 
fancy them the most studious and absorbed of 
book-loving children. The story-books and 
fairy-tales had full power over them as soon as_ 
the daylight disappeared; and in their eager- 
ness, they never could wait for the lighting of 
the lamp, but planted themselves before the ~ 
fender in the midst of a heat and glow which 
would have scorched Miriam’s face, but which 
they bore almost as indifferently as lily and 
Geranium themselves. 

Geranium Flower—with the red bow on her 
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shoulder displaced by a huge black one, in token 
of mourning—was making “ cat’s cradles” on 
her own fingers and Lily’s, to amuse Miss Pus- 
sie, who herself in a lazy humor, was lying at 
full length on the sofa. She was a little cross 
and out of temper besides, for when she had 
gone to the window at the further end of the 
room, where Laurence and Miriam had been 
talking so long, Miriam had sent her away; 
and Pussie was a little piqued and indignant at 
the idea that her company should ever be un- 
welcome to them.’ “ Laurie had no right to 
keep Minnie all to himself, any way,” was her 
little petulant conclusion. “It’s no reason, be- 
cause he goes and stays away ever so long, that 
when he comes back he must only talk to Min- 
nie all the while, and keep her away from rary 
body else!” 


But in spite of Pussie’s vexation, the talk at 


the window went on still; till she grew tired of 
the cat’s cradle, and tired of her own thoughts, 
and ran off to find pleasanter company in the 
kitchen. Laurence was vexed, dissatisfied, un- 
happy; and Miriam had had much to do in the 
week that had succeeded her grandmother’s 


death, to prevent him from some open expres- 


sion of his impatience and disquiet. His father 


had given him no opportunity, though he had 


sought it repeatedly, for any conversation with | 


him; he had excused him from his Iessons while 
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the other children had again begun with theirs; 
and in every way had left him to himself, in a 
silent indifference, taking the least notice of him 
that he possibly could. 

_ No other treatment could have Bhafed, and 
irritated the proud boy so much as this ;_ and 
all Miriam’s eloquence, and all the sacred 


‘strength of her mother’s name, had to be exer- 


cised at times to prevent him from recalling the 
promise he had made. She was going over the 
same arguments and pleading in the same way 
to-night, though she herself felt more than half 
discouraged and despairing. She knew it would 
be impossible for Laurence to live in this way 
much longer. . The inaction, the restless sus- 
pense, the bitter sense of injury and injustice, 
were working him up to a sort of desperation, 
which could only end in some violent outbreak, 
if the current of feeling was not soon changed. 
She felt that almost any thing her father could 
do or say would be better than this icy indiffer- 
ence; and longed with a feverish impatience 
only second to Laurence’s, for some consumma- _ 


tion, it scarcely mattered what, of the dreary x 


affair. 

Jupe’s entrance ° bh the lathes and papers 
ftom the post-office, put a stop to their conver- 
sation at last. Mr. Douglass had not 
of his study yet, so Laurence took p 
of the documents to search for what a be- 
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long to himself or Miriam. There was a letter 
for him from Roger Dennis, who still lingered 
in Northampton, though he declared himself 
very lonely and bored without Laurenée. Mi-. 
riam had a paper, the well-beloved “ Neal’s 
Gazette,” for her own share, and little May 
clamored for the cluster of children’s magazines 
that came jointly to herself and Horace. The 
lion’s share was for Mr. Douglass of course, and 
Miriam laid carefully on the» centre-table, 
beside the lamp, the pile of papers which bore 
his name. ‘There was one large business-like 
letter which attracted her attention; she hardly » 
knew why, except that she had adenirent the bold . 
yet elegant style of the address. She held it in 
her hand a moment, and read the name of the 
firm stamped upon the outside, “Grinnell & 
Howland, shipping merchants, New York,” 
with a sort of idle wonder as to what her father’s 
connection with them might be. 

: nc he came info the room a moment after- 


om a comfort. Busied SO, che did - not see 
the unusal eagerness with which he took up the 
very letter she had been examining; or notice 
afterwards the strange, stern smile which curved 
his lip as his eyes ran over the written page. 


But Laurence ae watched him with a keen —— eo 
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he knew that the letter‘concerned him. It was 
not a fancy, not a suspicion, but an absolute 


knowledge to the boy’s sharpened apprehen-— 


sion; and-his pulse quickened into feverish 
raping in his impatience, which seemed al- 
most unendurable, to know more, to ‘know all 
and the worst, whatever it might be, without 
delay. 

But there were no means of satisfying his 
excited curiosity, for Mr. Douglass had put the 
letter into his pocket, and was now apparently 
intent upon ‘the columns of the Richmond En- 
quirer, lost in its discussion. of the last political 
movement. Then came Aunt Comfort’s sum- 
mons to supper, and he was obliged to restrain. 
all outward sign of his inward restlessness du- 
ring the silent meal; which was so cheerless and 
comfortless, in spite of the abundant good things 
it presented. There was no sound to break the 
stillness except the rattle of the dishes, the chil- 
dren’s whispering among themselves, and Mi- 
riam’s occasional directions to the servant 5. 


Laurence thought it would never come to an Zs 


end. 

But it did, however, and Pussie’s bed-time 
came too, in course of time, and Horace and 
“May went off to the nursery, carrying the book 

and the children’s magazines with them. Mi- 


ther at last. 
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But Miriam. was unconscious of the im- 
patient expectation in Laurence’s heart. Her 
own was stirred with some unquiet and pertur- 
bation as she sat between the two in the silence 
which overhung them all; but it was nothing 
unusual; it had been the same thing night after 
night, pee: she did not suffer herself now to look 
for any unwonted break of that silence. 

It startled her when her father spoke sud- 
y ys and called her name, and her surprise 

as extreme when he held out, as if for her to 
al the same letter which she had noticed in 
the evening. “Am I to read it, father?” she 
& asked wondering, as her work dropoed from her 
hands, and the letter lay within them. 
a HS Ves you may read it aloud,” was the 
‘answer ; and Miriam, astonished and apprehen- 
sive, prepared: to obey, while Laurence, whose 
first impulse had been to snatch it out of her 
hands, sat still to listen, with flashing eyes, 

and cheeks aglow with excitement which he 

) ver ‘strove to conceal. Mr. Douglass 
tes seeeneospened counte- ° 
ain ‘Miriam 3 Paar 
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to fulfil your wishes concerning him, and trust that his sojourn Pes za 

with. us may prove satisfactory and advantageous to all parties. oS 
| Your obedient servants, a. 

‘¢ G@RinNELL & HowLAND.” — 


The letter dropped from Miriam’s hands as 
she read the last words. Bewildered and un- 
comprehending, her face wore only a look of 
blank, surprised inquiry. Laurence caught it 
as it fell, and already composed into quietness 
as stern as his father’s, read over again with 
minute attention the short. and Tonciglipaisaive. 
He understood it all now; this was the punish- 
ment his father had prepared for him—banish- 
ment from home, and bondage to an irksome, 
ungenial labor. A life behind a counting-house 
desk, a dreary array of ledgers ‘and day-books, 
a dull routine of office drudgery—and his youth 
was to be wasted amongst these! His youth, 
that was so full of ambitious dreams of scholar- 
ship and distinction ! ; 

is heart grew chill as his. quick imagina- 3 
0: ictt ed the life before him, and a hope-— 
less feeling that his fate was fixed, that resist- 
ance or remonstrance would be vain ‘and useless, 
overpowered and kept him dumb. ‘Mr. Doug- 
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rence sat silent and unmoved, his boyish face 
suddenly grown strangely like to his father’s 8 in 
its sternness and pride, and spoke no word. 

Miriam, turning from one to the other in 
distress and perplexity, seeing the truth, and 
yet striving to blind herself to it, asked at last, 
as calmly as she could: “ What does it mean, 
father? What do you intend to do with Lau- 
rence? You do not mean to send him away 
from us all, and not to college? Father!” 

“ He: has brought it upon himself,” Mr. 
Douglass answered coldly. “ He has chosen to 


defy his father’s authority, and forsake his 
father’s protection; he desires in his own won- 
derful wisdom and experience to do battle with 


the world, and I show him more kindness: than 
he deserves 4 in opening a way for him.” 

“But, father!” Miriam began, wists an =— 
entreaty in her voice. 
. But he would not suffer her to go on. Be 


silent, Miriam,” he said, “ it is Laurence’s place 
to to speak for himself. | 


t have you to. ‘Bay, 


sir, against this plan‘ 


© Nothing, sir.” Laurence rose to his feet, 


Tt | is to be hoped chat yom eo q 
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obedience will continue as exemplary, however, 
in the performance of the panes you will under- 
take.” 


There was a curve upon the boy’s lip, scorn- 


fal: and bitter, but whatever words were behind 
it, he kept them back and made noreply. Mr. 
Douglass continued, after a little pause : 

e  Sinoe you are read; I shall expect you to 
be prepared to leave on Wednesday, when the 
boat starts for Baltimore. You will reach Bal- 
timore in time to take the cars for Philadelphia, 
Thursday morning, and from there to New York 
the same afternoon ; so that you can enter the 
_ office of Messrs. Grinnell & Howland on the 
first of February. Whatever preparations you 
have son geste must be completed eeerm, 
therefore? -+ 96.5 ws... 

+ & Very wink ay I shall be ready,” Laurence 
replied steadily. ‘Have you any other com- 
mands with regard to it ?” 

“None. I will leave further directions to 


your employers,” was he answer. | = 
“Then I suppose go to my room, sir?! ” 


Laurence asked, and receiving his father’s sign 
of permission, he walked quietly, with no ap- 
pearance of excitement or emotion, out of the — 
sitting-room. His steps did not falter, or his 


look change, till he had reached the's te 
ak own chamber; but when nO 01 ne coul 
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removed, the pent-up passion burst forth with — 7 


double force. Indignation, disappointment, im- 
potent rage, and unavailing rebellion, swelled 
stormily in the boy’s breast, and sent a rush of | 
burning tears to his eyes. But he dashed them 
away in contempt of his own weakness, striding 
the floor in a fever of passion that could find 
no vent for its vain fury. 

Miriam came to him in the midst of it, crept 
in softly without seeking permission, and fright. 
ened as she was at her own boldness, checked 
and controlled at last, by the simple power of 
her own loving sympathy, the evil spirit. that 
possessed him. She had only lingered a little 
while with her father, to plead, to supplicate— 
3s that she had never dared before 
il 1 of his sentence, a withdrawal from 
the hateful engagement. But that was all vain 
and useless, for Mr. Douglass was immovable 
and implacable in his purpose. In spite of 
the outward calmness and self-possession, he 
knew well that inwardly the boy’s heart, proud, 
ambitious, and longing for a sphere of action 80 
different, would chafe and fret at this narrow 
and irksome bondage. And he felt a stern sat- 
isfaction in the thought of binding him down to 

i, constra ining his will at least, if he could not 
chins 


ria m saw it soon, and felt how unavailing 
er intercession. And go she hastened to. 
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find her brother, to speak words of comfort and 
hopefulness to him, if by any means she could ; 

and forgetting the weight that lay upon her own 
heart, to strive to soothe, and cheer, and lighten 
his. It was a hard task, for Laurence, in his 
impatience, would listen at first to no encour- 
aging view of the prospect before him ; and even 
reproached Miriam, in his unreasoning anger, 


for having brought it upon him, by compelling | 


him to stay when he would have ages gone 
from home. 

She bore even that unkindness patiently, 
however, and had her reward at last in seeing 
him grow calmer and more reconciled to the in- 
evitable necessity. His eyes brightened from 
their sullen gloom after a while, into a look of 
interest, as she reminded him of ‘the many 
things that would be new and pleasant to him 
in New York. The busy life in the great city, 
with its continual change, and excitement, and 
variety of character and scene, its numberless 
objects of interest and curiosity, its opportuni- 
ties for information and experience. Even if his 
work were weary and distasteful, and himself 
longing to be at college, there would still be 
many a pleasant thing in the life he would lead 
to make compensation for that which FF had 
lost. ee 

“ And it is not for always, e 
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am sure of that,” Miriam said finally. “No- 
body can believe ‘that father intends you always. 4 
to be shut up in a counting-house, to make a 

merchant or a business man, when you can be 

something so different. He is only vexed and 
angry now because so many things have come 
between you lately, but by and by he will send 
for you again, and you will go to the University 
yet, Laurie. Only wait and see!” : 
- He could not be altogether gloomy and des- 
pairing under the influence of her unselfish, 

cheerful hopefulness.. She had given too a very 
much brighter and pleasanter aspect to his ban- 
ishment, in spite of his rejection of every alle- 
viation; and he kissed her when ~ separated 
at last, la ; : in t! 


As for Miriam herself, she kept her own 
grief in her heart, till she was all alone. What 
blessing could come out of this she could not 
see yet ; but she tried to believe that light would 
shine yet out of all thisgloom. So far the New 
Year had but seemed to lead her on into deeper 
darkness ; yet—and she felt this with unspeak- 

able thankfulness—every additional trial had 
only served to strengthen her faith, to increase 
her depe yendence, and to throw her in more en- 
tire and helpless trust upon God. She was 


gs CHAPTER IX. 
Ir made no little stir in the household when 
Laurence’s speedily approaching departure was 
announced the next day. Little May, his fa- 
vorite amongst the younger ones, refused to be 
comforted ; and Horace, too much of a man to 
cry, vented his dissatisfaction in a boyish way, 
by many impatient expressions. — Pussie took 
it as a special personal aggrava n and injury 
to herself; and Aunt Comfort made her moan 
over it eftsr her own fashion. Miriam went 
amongst them all, soothing and explaining, but 
Aunt Comfort was not to be satisfied. 
“ Need’n tell me nothin’ ’bout it, Miss Min- 
nie,” she exclaimed, in encomprouiRins indig- 


nation. Don’ want to hear none o’ your 
’splainins! Jes’ know Mas’ Laurie gwine to 
be druy aw om Ole Virginny, nobody 


_ knows whee’) jes’ as I allus ’spected’twould be, 
“some 0’ dese aye ‘Whar’s the good of havin’ 
a home ef you’se not lowed to sta teh 
- like to know dat. , 


m 
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wisht some folks dats niggers now was white 
folks little while. Maybe somebody J knows 
would’n ketch a piece o’ Comfort’s tongue ¢ 
Nebber min’! ” 

Her turban quivering with the scornful toss 
of her head. which concluded this oration, her 
big bishop sleeves bustling out, and her whole 
ample figure swelling with wrath, Aunt Com- — 
fort sailed off to the kitchen to commrasiagin 
the intelligence, with her sentiments thereon, — 
to her sympathetic listener, Aunt Sabra. While 
at the same time, her hands were busied with 
flour and sugar and eggs, manufacturing such a 
store of “ pound-cake ” and. “ fruit-cake, and 
ginger-snaps—for Mas’ Laurie to carry ‘long 
wid him, poor cretur,” as would have filled 
Mas’ Laurie’s trunk to the exclusion of every 
thing else, and surfeited him for a month. 

Miriam meanwhile, heavy-hearted, but wear- 
ing a cheerful face, was packing Laurie’s trunk 
with her own hands, in disregard of Minerva’s 
entreaties to be allowed todo it. She wanted 

. this last service for him herself; and 
Laurie, looking on, helping and hindéring her: 
in boyish fashion, with a little flutter of antici- 
pation and excitement in his héart, notwith- 
standing all his aversion to the journey, was 
glad that only her hands were deing this for 
him. He would find a memory of home and 
her in the neatly-packed trunk, in the clothes 


ae 
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such perfection of repair, in the seor 
e unthought-of contiete ime nveni ce 
t d into every crevice, when he should 
open it hundreds of miles away. He had 
never known before how much he loved his 
“ae sister 5 ; but now as he watched her light figure 
bending in unconscious grace over the open 
trunk, her soft rich curls, clustering brown and 
ning gin her neck, her delicate — almost 


in the iat patie —_ saihanaaei mised all viith> 
a new admiration, very proud that she was his 
sister, and a new 7 strength of love which dread- 
ee ht of separation from her. 


‘ v that he loved her, and that he 
would reme ber her in every chance and change 
4 of his new life with the same trustful affection. 


And this was her great comfort as she parted 
with him at last, waving her goodbye through 
? min rs from her ere tl at 


ra re and « 
with him. But 
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petition that the children might go down in the 
carriage. So they all went together, Laurie 
riding on his own pretty ‘“ Nonpareil ” for the. 
last time, but keeping close to the carriage- 
window that he might talk to them all. within. 

It was a very sorrowful, lonely drive home 
again, when his bright face no longer looked in 
at the window. Even Nonpareil seemed to 
know there was something wrong, and jogged 
along under Jupe in a lagging, spiritless way, 
very different from his swift, springing gallop 
when Laurence was his rider. 

And many a sorrowful, lonely day followed 
this; for of the little sunshine that had. bright- 
ened the house since its first gr 


half seemed gone now that Laurence was away. 


ae 
+3 ‘4 


The children missed his cheerful companion- . 
ship, and mourned over it continually; the ser- 


vants, full of pride and love for their young 
master, were always longing for his return; and 
Miriam, to whom he was more than all the rest, 
yearned, with a sick heart sometimes, for the 
love and sympathy which she had always found 
with her brother, but which now there was no 
one to give her. 

Her father went his own jolie way, gisas 
as separate from his children as if they were 
strangers and not hisown. Miriam could never 
know what he thought or purposed with regard 
to Laurence. She kept the hope in her heart 

6 | 
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always, that in a little while now he would 
be recalled. But no word or sign appeared 
to that effect, and she had only hope and faith 
to live upon. Mr. Douglass wrote to his son 
once.every month, a brief, cold, formal letter ; 
and. Laurence replied in the same manner. 
This was the only communication between 
them, and except when these letters were sent 
or received, his namg was seldom mentioned i in 
his father’s presence. 

Miriam’s letters were very different dita. 
Laurence poured out to her every thing that 
happened to be in his heart. If it were grief, 
or anger, or pleasure—indignation against his 

_. father—some vexation in the office—or mere 
ae. _ despondency and weariness :—the feeling of the 
moment, whatever it might be, was expressed 
and enlarged upon to Miriam. He often forgot 

what he had written before the letter had 
reached her, and while she was troubling her- 
self about his various grievances, they had al- 
ready passed out of his mind, perhaps. She 
gave him true syz apathy for all, however, fan- 
: sal, and - rote e him long weekly letters, 
full of tender-affection, and little womanly 
counsels, aiiialed with: ite: of home news 

about sie children and the negroes ; letters that 

_ were the boy’s chiefest satisfaction and consola- 

&: tion in his absence. 
Not that he 


lestitute of other nj oy- 
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ments, however, for his life in New York fur- 
nished _many that would have more than com- 
pensated to most boys for whatever was : dis- 
agreeable in the routine of his business. After 
office-hours, he was his own master, had no one 
to put a restraint upon any of his actions or 
amusements, and with a liberal supply of 
spending-money—for Mr. Douglass had ven 
Messrs. Grinnell and Howland commission to 
furnish him with all he needed—was considered _ 
an extremely lucky fellow by most of his new 
companions and acquaintances. Boylike, he 
was led by these, and by hasty impulses of his 
own impetuous disposition, into excesses and 
follies at times: but. seldom into. any actual 
wrong-doing. The sities him, an m 
the mother’s influence through her memory sti Cc 
surrounding him, kept him from many a foolish 
and wicked act which others with whom he 
came in contact committed. 

Still there were many temptations in his path, 
and Miriam often trembled with an undefined 
terror for r brother, as she reat d his revela- 
tions of his amusements an¢ é iS associates, or 
his confessions. ( or he nev er kept any thing 


himself to be le P mito Then she longed more 
earnestly still for ‘the anxiously looked-for re- 
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and spring flushing into summer; and Laurence 
was still spending the long bright days behind 
his desk in the counting-house, while Miriam 
held her quiet sway over the household at 
Douglass Farm. 

It was a more peaceful household now than 
it used to be. There was no one to irritate Mr. 
Douglass by rebellion or disobedience, and so: 
there were never such discords as had jarred 
between. Laurence and his father. Miriam by - 
slow degrees and unwearying patience had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a sort of system for the 
children’s lessons; a certain time and place for 
their studying, wad something like a regular 
hour for their recitations. Laurie’s room was 


_ metamorphosed into a school-room, and she col- 
~ lected the children, Horace and May and Pus- 


sie, with Lily and Geranium, who were being 
initiated into primer mysteries also, there every 
morning, and while she prepared her own les- 
sons, overlooked theirs likewise, and gave them 
such assistance as was needed. 

In this way the lessons grew far less terrible 
than they used to. be, and the recitations were 


passed with comparatively little trouble. The . : 


summons to E iibeary, so dy aded once, was 
answered confidently now, and if was but seldom 
that Horace and May came out disgraced by 


= punishment, or Pussie heart-broken with ascold- 


ing. 2 was no trifling task for Miriam to ac- 
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complish all this, and required no little manage- 
ment; for the twins, notwithstanding they loved 
their sister heartily, were very much inclined 
to uphold each other in a mutual assumption of 
independence, and to “put down” Miriam if 
she made a show of authority. | 
She very seldom did this, however, but 
managed by her own gentleness to govern as 
effectually as if she had been recognized queen. 
supreme. And for the constant “self-sacrifice 
and self-restraint, the watchful patience and for- 
bearance which all this required, she had her 
reward doubly in seeing the increasing influ- 
ence for good which she possessed over her 
young brother and sisters, and feeling that she __ 
was in some measure supplying the place ee “= 
them of the mother whom she so faithfully — aed 
in remembrance. | 
Neither was Grandmamma forgotten. Mic 
riam had missed in many a lonely hour, the lit- 
tle daily services which it had been her duty to 
render ; yearned often set P look from those 


when the na 


x oor was shut, and she could no 
more look out and see Grandmamma nodding 


in her easy-chair, or know her sleeping quietly =~ a 


on the bed. And for ma ny a or the recollec- 


ee 
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tion of that long, motionless, trance-like slumber 
to which no wakening ever came, haunted her 
heart, and oppressed her with a host of vague 
and formless terrors. 

But all this passed away by and by, and 
left only a half-sorrowful, half-pleasant memory, 
that Miriam loved to dwell upon. Forgetting 
all the querulousness and unreasonableness of 
her age and infirmity, only cherishing all good 
and happy recollections of her, and gladly pic- 
turing her in the joy of her Heavenly rest, 
“ delivered from the burden of the’ eek? .: 


7 : 
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CHAPTER X. 


As the summer time ripened into autumn, the 
year of outward mourning ‘for her mother was 
passed ; and Miriam, as the oldest daughter of 
the family, recognized as a child no longer now, 
had to fulfil the womanly duties of receiving 


guests and paying visits in return. Mrs. Doug- 


lass had had many friends—for all yielded un- 
consciously to the charm of her grace and kind- 
ness, and forgetfulness of self—and thé” old 
interchange of visits began again with Miriam, 
herself a favorite with all who had loved her 
mother. | aces 

_ Her own relations, too, came and went again 
freely as of old, at Douglass Farm; staying 
days and weeks together with the young house- 
mistress, and sometimes, though not so often, 
taking her away with them for a like sojourn. 
Miriam was seldom willing to leave home for 
any length of time; not that it was not pleasant — 
to her, these Visits with her light-hearted, happy 
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cousins, and her aunts and uncles, who were all 
so kind to her. She always enjoyed them 
heartily, and gave herself up to the freedom 
from care, the gaiety and merriment, so differ- 
ent from the stateliness and quiet of her own 
home, with a child’s simple pleasure. 

But still she resisted many an urgent invi- 
tation, and sent away many a disappointed 
pleader, because she would not leave her father 


alone in his gloom. As far as others saw, the. 


lapse’ of time had made but little change from 
his first mood; but to Miriam’s eyes, eager, 
watchful, ‘oii g, there was a change; slight 
and abuaoes imperceptible, but still enough to 
thrill her heart with joy and thankfulness at 
such times as she felt it most. She saw that he 
was growing gradually to take a certain plea- 
sure in her, to depend upon her for various lit- 
tle ite 

veringly, without hope of appreciation, she had 
been accustomed to render him, and to miss her 
when she was absent. 

She did not’ know how, daily, in her sweet 
humility, her unconsciousness of self, her loving, 
cheerful devotion to others—she was growing 
more and more like her mother, the idol of her 
father’s worship, and that it was this likeness, 
equally reflected in the grace and delicacy of 
her girlish beauty, which so won upon his heart 
hrough all its stern and self-absorbed reserve. 


entions which, unobtrusively and perse- 
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But, nevertheless, she saw that she had gained 
a place there at last, and not for any tempta- 
tion would she —_ run the risk of losing it 
now. 

The younger children, Mabel and Horace, 
and even Pussie too, in spite of her devotion 
to Minnie, were always eager to accept these 
invitations. And Mr. Douglass seldom made 
objection. So, while their holidays were spent 
at the Hermitage with “ Uncle Edward,” whose 
merry boys and girls always welcomed the lit- 
tle Douglasses with such delight, or at Cedar 
Grove with “ Aunt Charlotte,” who gave them 
such unequalled puddings and pies and sweet- 
meats in such unlimited quantities; or at Chat- 
ham Hall, where “Cousin Washington,” the 
old bachelor of the family, but the greatest fa- 
vorite with the children of all its branches, had 
such cabinets of shells and curiosities, and such 
crowds of strange and beautiful things—Miriam ° 
alone at home, gave up every pleasure, and de- 
nied every wish that could at all interfere with 
any possible service or attention to her father. 

Through the day she saw little of him com- 
paratively, but he always spent the evenings in 
the sitting-room, and she always kept her place 
there too. Sometimes, in those dewy, mellow 
autumn evenings, when the shadows of the firs 
and poplars lay wavering across the sea of 
moonlight on the lawn, and, the low wind flut- 
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+t ring through the crimson and golden leaves, 
stirred them to such sweet and mournful music, 
she would far rather have been out of doors 
with the wind and the moonlight, wandering at 
the will of her own fancy, than bending’ over 
her knitting or embroidery by the light of the 
sitting-room lamp. 

But she would not leave her father alone, 
and sat contentedly in her little sewing-chair, 
opposite his, entertaining herself with her own 
thoughts, and quite happy if he looked up occa- 
sionally from his book or ee to epeek 
a word to her. 

She always longed at these times, cori he 
. spoke kindly to her, to say something about 
Laurence, and speak out the petition that was 
continually struggling for utterance in her heart, 

that he might be recalled. But somehow she 

never seemed to get an opportunity. Trembling 

~ and frightened, in dread of his anger, and fear- 

ing that her boldness might only provoke de- 

nial, she would linger and hesitate, trying to 

frame some form for the speech she dared not 

‘ make, until the time would be lost,andhe would © — 
: go back to his reading again. 

So it happened again and again; and it was 
in vain that Miriam reproached herself for 
weakness, and cowardice, and selfishness, and 
firmly resolved to speak at the very next oppor- 
tunity. The opportunity and the courage never 
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came to her together, and month after month 
still went by, with the same interchange of for 
mal letters between the boy and his father, but 
no nearer approach to union or reconciliation. 

The autumn days grew shorter and colder, 
darkening into winter ; the yellow poplar leaves 
whirled in drifts dows the lawn, and the tall 
bare branches moaned and writhed in the strong 
December wind. It swept through the boughs 
of the graveyard pine with a solemn-sounding 
roar, like the rush and swell of stormy waves. 
Miriam’s rose-trees, that had showered bloom 
and fragrance over her mother’s grave through 
the summer-time, were sere and blossomless 
now, and little eddies of dead leaves went 
whirling amongst the hillocks and across the 
grassy paths. 

Miriam, from her old geat in the hall-win 
dow, looked out vacantly, seeing the leaves fit. 
ter along the blast, but without thinking of them. 
Her thoughts—troubled and anxious ones they 
were—were with the letter which lay open in 
her lap. It was the last which Laurence had 
written, and its sorrowful, half-desponding tone, 
different from his usual indignant outbreaks 
and vehement impatience, saddened her inex- 
pressibly. 

_ “JT don’t know what is the reason,” the letter 
said, “ that of late I feel so hopeless and dreary ; 
unless the weather, perhaps, has something to 
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do with it. It is bleak and cold, and the sky 
(what little of it one can see) is like lead, and 
full of snow-clouds, only it is too cold for the 
snow to fall. I keep thinking of the old blaz- 
ing fires at Douglass Farm, of the sitting-room 
looking so warm and cheery, of the children, 
and most of all of you, Miriam, till I grow so 
homesick and heavy-hearted, that I could almost 
lay my head down on my account-book and 
blot all the entries with babyish tears. 

‘“‘T do so long to see home and home-faces 
again, and it seems such a great while since I 


was there. Does father never mean to send for 


me, Minnie? Am I to stay here, banished and 
unforgiven always? I do not grow any more 
in love with the life of a business-man as I grow 
better acquainted with it, and I never can be 
content to adopt it for my own. I do not be- 
lieve father intends it for me, either, and so I 
grow more and more impatient at the loss of 
so much time, which I think I could employ to 
good advantage elsewhere. You will say that 
I brought it all upon myself, and so I acknow- 
ledge that I did, and have deserved perhaps all 
that Ihave endured. Still I have had a long 
exile, Minnie, and I grow disheartened as the 
end seems still no nearer than before. 
“Father’s letters! I almost dread to open 


them now, to find only the same frigid ‘satis- _ 


faction at good accounts of me from my em- 
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ployers’—and “hopes that my behavior will 
continue exemplary!’ They are models for 
business letters, but I am sick of the sound of 
business, and longing for something different 
from my own father. This estrangement is 
growing intolerable to me. Just now, in my 
present mood, I feel as if I could do anything ~ 
desperate, if it were to continue much longer.” 
_ The letter closed abruptly, in this way, and 
Miriam pondered long and sorrowfully over 
what was best to be done—what she could do— 
for now some step must be taken to remove 
this suspense which was such a weight on her 
own heart, and so cruel to Laurence. “I will 
show the letter to father ; he must read it,” she 
concluded at. last. And so, lest her courage 
should fail by and by, she went at once to seek 
admission at the study, and make the plea for 
her brother that must no longer be deferred. 
She would not take time to hesitate, to 


shrink or tremble, but went into the room reso- 


lutely, and without faltering presented the let- 
ter to Mr. Douglass. “It is from Laurence, 
father,” she said quietly in answer to his look 
of sur pres; “and I want you to read it, if — 
please.” 

Mr. Douglass dnceaidl the letter which ie 
had already taken, answering coldly, “4 do not: 
please. I have no desire. to receive through 
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others confidences which my son does not see 
fit to offer me himself.” 

‘You never suffer him to give you his con- 
fidence, father,” Miriam: said deprecatingly. 
‘He does not dare; but if you will only read 


his letter, you will see how much he longs for 


a different feeling between yourself and him.” 
“‘ Doubtless!” Mr. Douglass replied. ‘He 
has taken great pains during his absence to 
bring about the ‘different feeling!’ ” © - 
‘‘ He has been diligent and faithful and obe- 
dient, father,” Miriam exclaimed eagerly. “He 


has had all praise from his employers, and - 


proved his desire to please you by his unfailing 
good conduct. What more has he been allowed 
to do?” 

*¢ Has he ever - directly or impliedly acknow- 
ledged his fault, or expressed a shadow of 
regret or shame for all his undutiful conduct? 
Has he ever written one word of penitence, one 
word of confession that his punishment was 
merited, one wish to come home and atone for 
the past? Yet who has forbidden him to do all 
this, and more? How has it not been allowed, 


except by his own obstinate pride and wilful-. 


ness ?” 

“He has said all this to me, father,” Miriam 
answered earnestly ; “indeed he has, and he 
would have said it to you if your letters had 
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given him any encouragement to speak what 
was in his heart. But they were so—— 
you know how you have written, father !—and 
he could only answer them in the same way. 
He longs to come home—he is miserable in 
this separation and estrangement—and I am 
miserable too. I cannot bear to think of another 
year of it. Father, w7/? you not send for Lau- 
rence, and forgive him, and love us all once 
’ more, as you used to? We are your children 
still, as we were when mother was here, and we 
have no one but you to love us, since she is 
gone. For her sake, do not put us away from 
you as you have done;—let us live in <a 3 
and love, as we did wcaian she was with us!” 
~ She hid her face in her hands with a burst 
of tears, passionate and ungovernable. In the 
flush of excitement she had spoken to her father 
as she had never dared to speak before, and 
now she had no more control over her emotion 
than she had over the words which came almost 
without volition from her lips. 
Mr. Douglass looked at her in silent aston- 
ishment, but nevertheless more startled and 
touched by her passionate supplication than he 
cared to acknowledge even to himself. He 
made her no reply, however, but took up Lau- 
rence’s letter and read it through in silence. 
When he had finished, he gave it back to her, 


saying simply, 
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“Tf you have nothing else to say, Miriam, 
you had better go to your room.” 

And’ Miriam, trying vainly to regain her 
lost composure, obeyed him without further re- 
monstrance, and sought her own room, where 
undisturbed she might weep out her excite- 
ment and distress. | 
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OHAPTER XL 


Coristmas was close at hand. The children 
talked of it perpetually, full of anticipations of 
delightful times. They had a dozen invitations 
for the holidays, besides the home-attractions 
of Aunt Comfort’s unsurpassable mince-pies, 
and other dainties too numerous to mention, 
which were sure to be forthcoming. Their own 
candy-boiling too, (or “ taffy-stew ” in Accomac 
phraseology,) the grand one in the largest bell- 
metal kettle, always came on Christmas Eve. 
They had unlimited command of the molasses 
hogshead, monopoly of the great kitchen fire- 
place, and the whole kitchen squadron to ren- 
der assistance whenever it was needed. 

But the children were commanders-in-chief, 
and “ dipped,” and “stirred,” and “ tasted” the 
yellow, bubbling, foamy contents of the great 
boiler whenever they chose. And when the 
“taffy” was done at last, after many mishaps 
and boilings-over into the fire, through too 
much impatience on the part of the cooks—they 
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took possession of the dishes and pans, divided - 
them into equal portions, and took each their 
own share to “ pull” and eat, and make them- 
selves sick ec generally, to their heart’s con- 
tent. 

It had aeons been a great Christmas frolic 
at Douglass Farm. Miriam remembered well 
how eagerly she and Laurence used to antici- 
pate it, and what merry times they always had 
boiling the taffy, and how their mother. helped 
them, showing them how to pull it into white, 
crisp sticks, or make it up in odd little twisted 
baskets and platters. Last Christmas they had 
none, but Miriam determined that this time the 
children should have their old enj joyment. 

Aunt Comfort was full of Christmas plans 
and preparations of more importance than taffy- 
stews. She was deep in the mysteries of sau- 
sages and souse, head-cheese and lard; for the 
twenty great porkers that had been fattening 
for slaughter half the year, were killed at last, 
and lay now piled one above another in the 
smoke-house, meaty for the cutting-up and pack- 
ing-down. 

_. Miriam had been wakened in the dead of the 
night by the murderous uproar, the shouts of 
the negroes, and the screaming and “ squeal- 
ing” of the hapless swine. Her room was 
aglow with the red light of the fire and the pine 
torches; and looking from the window she 
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could see the dusky figures of the negroes leap- 
ing about amongst the flames. 

There all the slaughtered hung in the morn- 
ing, a goodly row, when Miriam, to please Uncle 
Jake, who was always master of ceremonies on 
such occasions, went out to look at them. There 
was not one of the twenty that weighed less than 
three hundred, and “ Dick and Bess,” the patri- 
archs of the family, Uncle Jake’s special pets, 
weighed full six hundred pounds apiece. He 
had watched their growth with rapturous pride, 
and, in tending them from day to day, had grown 
as fond of the great, unwieldy, greedy creatures 
as if they had been children. Aunt Comfort 
called them “ Uncle Jake’s babies,” and Miriam 
asked him laughingly how he ever r had the heart 
to kill them. | 

Twas mighty hard brkd Miss Minnie, 
sure “nuff,” Uncle Jake wai sorrowfully. 
“ Nebber hated to stick a knife into nothin’ 
wus in my life, when ole Dick’s time come. 
’Twant no use frettin’, though marster, he “lowed 
twas high time dey was killed, an’ Jake had to 
’bey orders. Aint dey real beauties, though, 
Miss Minnie! Dey aint such a pair ’tween 
Horu-town and Maggotly Bay, dat’s my b’lief, 
ef I did fatten °em my own se’f!” 

“They’re big enough, Uncle Jake,” Miriam 
said laughing. “I don’t see much beauty my- 
self, though, in old Dick.” 
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Uncle Jake was indignant: “Lor—Miss 


Minnie! what’s you call beauty in a hog? Tse q | 


like to know! I jes’ wisht Mas’ Laurie was 
here—fe’d think Dick was wuth lookin’ at 
twice, J lay. When’s Mas’ Laurie comin’ home, 
any how, Miss Minnie? Aint he gwine to be 
here for Christmas?” 

“T can’t tell yet, Uncle Jake,” Miriam an- 
swered ; “I don’t know whether he will be able 
to get home for Christmas or not. You must 
wait till Christmas comes.” : 

And to escape further questioning which she 
would not know how to answer, Miriam turned 
away from Uncle Jake and the objects of his 
admiration, and walked back to the house. It 
“was a continual trouble to her of late to answer 
all the inquiries about Mas’ Laurie. Every ne- 
gro on the farm, from Uncle Jake and Aunt 
Comfort, past Lily and Geranium, down to lit- 
tle George Washington and his sister Bell Ellen 
Victoria, who had not emerged from the “ quar- 
ter” yet, were wanting to know “when Mas’ 
Laurie was coming home.” And Miriam, who 
would gladly have told them if she had only 
known* herself, had to evade the questions of 
why and wherefore, as best she could. 

_ In the kitchen Aunt Comfort, with her 
‘sleeves rolled up, and a cleaver in her hand, 
Foes in pieces the pink and white ie 
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“‘T say, Miss Minnie, I’se makin’ des sossa- 

es for Mas’ Laurie, jes’ de way he likes ’em, 
ag ‘ler. Is he gwine come home to eat ’em? 
I wan’ to know.” 


“ He'll have to bring half New York along 


with him, Aunt Comfort, to help him, if he is 
to eat all that;” Miriam answered witb a laugh. 
But Aunt Comfort was not to be turned aside 
in that. way. 

‘“‘] wants nothin’ to do wid no New York,” 
she said, bringing down her cleaver with indig- 
nant emphasis upon the bit of -pork before her. 
‘Tse *quirin’ bout Mas’ Laurie, an’ I wan’ to 
know ef he’s comin’ home or not, dis Christmas. 
Jes’ you tell me dat, Miss Minnie.” 

“Then I must tell you more than I know, 
Aunt Comfort, as you have heard me say a 
great many times before;” Miriam answered 
quietly. ‘I wish you would not ask me again, 
and.if you knew how much you troubled me by 
your talking and complaining, I think you 

would stop it and say no more about Laurie to 
me. >] 

“My groshus, Miss Minnie! I can hold my 
tongue !” Aunt Comfort exclaimed, tossing her 
head in high disdain. “ Fust time Tse ben told 


P: 


to do it, though, dis many a year. Mistiswan’t — 
used to shut me up dat fashun, an’? I nebber ~ 


‘posted, it from none o’ her child’en. N ebber 
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min’, though, ’taint no matter; Tse nobody 
but Comfort—poor ole no ’count nigger!” 

“ You know I do not think any such thing, 
Aunt Comfort,” Miriam exclaimed quickly, lay- 
ing her hand on Aunt Comfort’s arm to stop the 
noise of the cleaver, which in her indignation 
she was plying furiously, sending stray bits of 
sausage-meat right and left through the air. 
“You say what you please to me, you know, 
and I never yet told you to hold your tongue. 
But this constant fretting about Laurie worries 
and troubles me more than I can tell you, when 
I have already enough trouble on my heart on 
his account. And I thought if you knew it 
once you would stop it. That was all I meant, 
and you have no reason to be vexed or hurt, or 
to call yourself any such names.” | 

Aunt Comfort made no answer, and out- 
wardly refused to be conciliated, because she 
would not acknowledge herself in the wrong. 
But in her heart she was sorry, and determined 
that she would not again yex Miss Minnie with 
any questions or remarks on the subject. A 
determination which she kept so well that Mi- 
riam had ee peace from the servants 


= afterwards. 


~ But the children tdind of Laurie continual- 
as Christmas drew nearer, and Miriam was 


sorely tried many a time to satisfy them that it 


would be all right and proper, and they must 
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not complain, even if Laurie did not come home 
for the holidays. The incessant “ why? why ¢” 
that took so many forms, was very hard to an- 
swer without in some measure blaming her 
father, which she never allowed herself to do. 

For herself, she hoped still that the letter 
would have its effect upon her father, though 
outwardly he gave no sign of concession. The 
subject had never been alluded to between them 
since that afternoon, and she could not know 
what was lis determination. She did not dare 
to speak again. And so the days went by till 
there were only six before Christmas. 

It was Sunday, the day for afternoon service 
at Pungoteague. The rector of St. George’s 
had charge of the church at Bellhaven also, 
and there was but one service in the day there- 
fore, for each, alternating morning and after- 
noon. Even these were but sparsely attended, 
however, for the good people of Accomac in 
those days were by no means exemplary church- 
goers.. 

__ There were a few vehicles; a single family 
carriage, two or three gigs and curricles, and a 
stray cart or two, in front of the church, se 
the carriage from Douglass Farm drove up. 


little group of gentlemen were. gathered : i 
the door, for service had not yet begun, and in- ~ 


side knots of ladies, standing around the stove, 
or at the pew-doors, talked together in subdued 
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voices. Miriam knew them all, and [ 
her kindly as she passed on to her own «pew, a 
broad, square, high-backed enclosure, like all 
the rest without carpet, or cushion, or footstool, 
and which certainly would never tempt one to 
sleep, however soporific the sermon might hap- 
pen to be. : | 

_It was an odd, clumsy old church, and is 
yet, for its time-worn, weather-stained, sombre 
brick walls still defy age and decay. Itis built 
in the form of the old Greek cross, “divided in- 
side simply by two aisles crossing each other; 
and the floor unevenly paved with brick, over 
whose hollows and hills heedless feet get many 
astumble. It has been said to be the oldest 
church in America, it is at least the oldest in 
Virginia; and therefore beautiful through its 
venerable antiquity, in spite of its clumsy archi- 
tecture and utter lack of adornment. 

Miriam loved every stone in the old church: 
Sabbath after Sabbath from her earliest child- 
hood had been spent within it, till it seemed 
like another home to her; and many an hour 
of sweet comfort and peace had been hers, as 
she sat there a timid, humble listener to the 
ord of Life. This afternoon, with her anx- 


jous sorrow in her heart, she listened eager- 
J ly for a word of strength and consolation ; and 


many were given her. Tears came to her eyes 


many a time, loving and happy tears, as chant- 
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ed = 4 or fervent prayer, or chosen text 
spoke each in passing its own message to her 
heart. Even the sermon seemed written for 
her, so full of comfort and counsel wasit. Its 
text, taken from the morning. lesson, was :— 


“ Be careful for sioilteg ; but tn every thing, by prayer andl sup- 
plication with thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto 
Go d. ” 


Miriam remembered what followed it di- 
rectly :— 


ye dol the peace of God, which passeth all silasiaiinds, shall 
keep your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 


And for the time, she felt as if she could in- 
deed cast all her care on Him who careth for 
us, and give herself up to the full possession of 
that peace so precious and so unspeakable. She 
did not know, poor child, what urgent need she 
would soon have for all the faith, and courage, 
and comfort which her heart could contain. 
But God had given her strength against her . 
time of want. | 

The sermon over, and es benediction—in 
which the words that had dwelt in her mind all 
the afternoon were spoken aloud—uttered, 
Miriam holding Pussie by the hand, and striv- _ 


ing to keep Horace and May from straying off 


to speak to every body 1 in church, followed her 


father to the carriage. She heard him tell Un- 
cle Jake, as he lifted her in, to drive round ta 
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the post-office, and her heart beat quickly at the _ 
thought of getting, perhaps, a word from Lau- 
rence ; a possibility which she had forgotten till 
now in the fulness of other emotions. | 
The Northern mail came in always on Sun- 
day, afternoons; generally about the closing of 
service; and every body stopped after church 
to collect whatever might belong to them. Mr. 
Douglass had generally the largest portion of 
the mail for his own share ; and the postmaster 
came out of the little offee: as the carriage drew 
up before it, holding in his hands all ready, the 
usual. bundle of letters and packages. ‘Miriam 
stretched out her hands involuntarily as she re- 
cognized in the distance Laurie’s well-known 
writing on one of the envelopes. But her father 
put the letter, with the rest, quietly into his 


_ pocket, and then she knew, with a little pang 


of disappointment, that it was not for her. — 
She overcame it presently, and fell to won- 
dering what Laurence could have written to his 
father. His regular letter in reply to Mr. Doug- 
lass’s monthly despatch had arrived as usual early 
in the month; and what could this additional 


message be # ‘She had more than once entreated 


him to write to her father such a letter as he 
had never written yet, confessing that he had 


~ been wrong, and seeking forgiveness and recon- 


ciliation. Heretofore he had refused indignantly 


to do any such thing ; but now could it be that 4 
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he yielded at last? that this letter was the ex- 

pression of his penitence and humility ? 

She could not keep the thought out of her 
heart; it kept her fluttering with nervous ap- 
prehensions, half hoping, half fearing, through 

all the drive home, and the distance from Pun- 
goteague had never seemed so long to her rest- 
less impatience. It was a relief to be at home 
at last; her father would then read the letter, 

and she must soon know its contents, and what- 
ever effect they would produce. | 

She went to her own room, and tried to 
wait patiently, and calm her excited expecta- 
tion by recalling the church service, the sermon 
and the text which had so strengthened and 
sustained her. “ Father, help me to be careful 
for nothing,” she said inwardly, “ to trust Thee 
whatever the day may bring forth, make me 
strong through faith in Thee.” 

But even this scarcely availed to quiet her 
restless anticipation and suspense. She chided 
herself vainly for it, and tried uselessly to read 
or employ herself in some way that would make 
her forget the letter and all its consequences. 
It was an idle effort; she was watching, listen-— 
ing, waiting all the Wile; with an eager appre- 
hension that she could neither restrain nor 
account for. 

~She could bear it no longer at last, and with 
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a sudden determination to go to her father, and 
never leave him till she knew all his purpose 
with regard to her brother, she left the room 
and went down stairs. 


bus - 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Tue sitting-room was deserted; neither her 
father nor the children were there, and Miriam 
did not stop, but passed-on to the study. She 
knocked for admission, but no answer came 
and then she called “ Father!” but still there 
was no response ; although she heard him with- 
in, walking heavily across the floor. 

““ May I come, father?” she asked again; 
and when her petition was still unheeded, she 
opened the door herself at last, and went in. 
For she was alarmed, she scarcely knew why, 
and a vague dread of some calamity chilled her 
heart. Her father’s appearance did not serve 
to reassure her: he was walking up and down 
the room with staggering, aimless steps, and his 
face was white with a dumb agony such as Mi- 
riam had never seen pictured there before. 

She came to him in terror: “ Father, what 
is the matter? why do you look so? Has any 


thing happened to Laurence? For pity’s sake, 


tell me!” she exclaimed wildly. 
But he shook off with a fierce gesture her 
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hands that strove to hold him, and again strode 
blindly across the room, speechless and despair- 
ing. 3 
Miriam sprang to his side, clung to his arm, 
desperate with this agony of suspense: “ Father! 
you must, you shall speak tome!” she said, al- 
most imperiously. ‘* What harm has happened 
to Laurence? Tell me at once, father! ” 
Then he looked down at her, seeming for the 
first time to be actually aware of her presence. 
His lips opened with-an effort to speak, but 
their only utterance was a gam of unspeakable 
misery. 
“He is dead! My son! my son!” the 
words broke forth at last in a ery terrible to 
hear; and the stern, proud, unyielding man, 
giving way to the passion of woe that succeed- 
ed his first anguish, bowed down. his head and 
covered his face in an abandonment of grief 
that was fearful to witness. 
Dead! Miriam’s heart stood still; life, and 
sense, and feeling seemed fleeting away from 
her, leaving no consciousness but of that fear- 
ful word ringing and echoing in her brain. 
Dead—Laurence—her brother ! 
She staggered to a chair and sat down, 
pressing her temples s tight y in both hands, for 
her head seemed ursting with its throu no 
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sobs resounding through the room. All sensa- 
tion was concentrated in one overwhelming 
‘consciousness of the desolation which had laid 
waste her heart by a word. How, or when, or 
where it had happened, it did not occur to her 
to question, or even to doubt for a moment the 
actual certainty of her loss. She comprehended 
in a word the full sum of her misery, and ac- 
cepted it mutely and unresisting. | 

“By and by, when the paralyzing effect of 
the first shock had passed, her mind began to 
seek evidence and proof, and a sudden ray of 
relief brightened it in the hope of a possible 
misunderstanding. Laurence’s letter—where 
was it? She went to her father, who sat still 
bowed down in his woe, knelt beside him, and 
wound her arms around his neck. She had- 
never dared to give him such a caress since, as 
little children, she and Laurence sat together 
on his knee. But now it was involuntary, she 
must come to him. Neither did he resist it: 
he drew her to him instead, clasped his arms 
about her with a tenderness never before mani- 
fested, but which now softened Miriam’s strained 
and aching heart to tears, the first she had shed 
since she entered the room. 
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' “None,” he answered with a groan, and her 
heart sank with the feeling of a new blow. 
“Will you tell me about it?” she asked 
again after a little while, making an effort to be 
very calm. ‘Tell me how it happened, and 
what his letter said. He wrote to you, father?” 
Mr. Douglass pointed to his desk without 
speaking, and. Miriam went to it to seek the 
letter. It lay there unfolded, and beside it was 
a newspaper also open. Miriam took up the 
letter, and read it through with fast-falling tears. 
It was even as she had anticipated, Laurie’s con- 
fession to his father, his acknowledgment of 

« wilful and undutiful behavior, and with his ex- 

pression of sorrow and pledge of future submis- 
sion, a pleading petition—not to have his punish- 
»ment withdrawn—but that his father would ac- 
cept his penitence, believing it sincere, and con- 

sent to give him afterwards the love and sym- 
pathy which he craved from his only parent. 

— Ehrenee s best and noblest self spoke in every 

e of the earnest, manly epistle ; and Miriam’s 
heart glowed with loving pride even while her 
ee _ tears fell so fast and bitterly. 

-—- She read it through to the end, however, 
without finding any ground for her father’ 8 as- 
-sertion of his death. There was no postscript, 
no message upon the outside, sign whatever 
about the letter to tell that the wri er was no ~ 
longer in existence. A vildered and per- 
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plexed, she turned to her father for the solution 
of a mystery so painful. 

He had only waited for her conclusion of 
the letter, to furnish it, and directed her atten- 
tion to the newspaper which lay beneath her 
hand. There she saw upon its very first page, 
in large, distinct letters, the words, “ Zerrable 
Ratlroad Accident.” And then she knew! 
It was with a strong effort that she repressed 
the wild cry which sprang to her lips, “ Lau- 
rence has been killed!” Butshe kept it down, 
and quivering in every nerve with the sick hor- 
ror, ran over the long column of details before 
her. At last, after hurrying past scenes of ter- 
ror and agony which at any other’ time would 
have appalled her, but which now in her trem- 
bling excitement she gave no thought ” she 
reached this parapraph : 

“ Amongst the unclaimed and unrecognized 
bodies, is one of a youth apparently sixteen 
seventeen years old, tall and slight, with dark 
curling hair, and rogelled finely-cut features. 
He was well-dressed, and evidently belonged to 


the better class of society, but no letters or — 


papers about his person gave evidence of his 
name or residence. The only clue to his iden- 
tity was found in an antique seal-ring on his 
- pam, upon which the initials ‘LZ. D 

ere eng poet His body” awaits the recog- 
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nition of his friends, in company with several 
others yet unclaimed.” , 

The paper fell from her hands, there was no 
need to read more. The tall, slender figure, 
the curling hair and beautiful foatures, described 
Laurence but too well; and the ring, the antique 
seal with the graven peikiaks that had been her 
grandfather’s. Laurence, bearing his name, 
had. worn it for years, ever since his boyish 
finger had been able to retain it. It was in- 
deed her brother who lay dead, unrecognized, 
uncared-for, far away from his home.and the 
many loving hearts that had so yearned for his 

coming. Never, never would he come again! 

Mr. Douglass had watched her keenly as 
she read, his look of eager attention changing 
ova tanlin to one of disappointment and despair, 
as he marked the expression of anguish and ut- 
ter hopelessness on her face. Almost uncon- 
sciously he had been cherishing the idea that 

she would see some cause for doubt, some rea- 
i son why the unknown body should be another 
. se than her brother’ s; but she too yielded to the 
oe — 2 certair 
<s 3 ny as the foes to break the dreary si- 
Sage wt that fell between them. She Shea back 
to her father, and knelt by his si in 
sat in his gloomy wretchedness. . t 
of her own grief, she longed to say some word 
of hope or consolation to him, for never had she 
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seen him so crushed, so heart-broken. But what 
could she say? She bent her head a moment 
in passionate supplication, for strength, for 
faith, for patience; and then the afternoon’s 
text, forgotten till now, came suddenly back to 
her remembrance, recalling a portion of the 
comfort it had first-brought her. 

She looked up to her father; holding his 
passive hand in hers. “ After all,” she said, 
“perhaps there is some mistake, futher. How 
can we tell? It might so easily be made! 
The description could answer for many another, 
and even the ring might belong to an entirely 
different person. They were only initials, you 
know; and we have no reason to think that 
Laurence was on his way home. His letter 
says nothing like it.” - 

His letter has been delayed,” Mr. Dongian 
answered gloomily. ‘It should have reached " 
me ten days ago. of mee, 3 a reply to 5 
it, I suppose, and so determined to come home a 
“awisliol it. But he will eeet come home, we 
shall never see him again.” —— = 

Miriam looked at the letter; it w ras bras es 
the seventh, scarcely a week a ee 
écived the sorrowful and desponding one which ae 
she had shown to her father. Since then he 
had itten to her at all, and now their 
latest jritelligence of him was thirteen days old. 

There was nothing in the letter that could prove 


Se 


one thing or another. is his father had sup- 
posed, he might, in despair of an answer to it, 
have made a sudden resolve to come home un- 
summoned. It was in keeping with Laurence’s 
usual impetuous action. 

Still she would not be discouraged; the 
very effort to cheer her father had inspired her- 
self with an actual hope, and she clung to it 
with eager persistence: 

“The letter proves nothing, father,” she 
said earnestly, after a moment’s pause ; “and we 
must hope for the best till the worst is proved. 
Indeed we have no right to despair yet; there 
is no certainty whatever in this information, 
even if we knew that Laurence had been on 
this very train. There might be others who 
would suit the description as well. Besides we 
have no right to suppose him there, when, per- 
haps, he has never left New York at all! ” 

Her earnest words—which almost convinced 
herself as she spoke them—had their effect upon 
her father. The settled gloom of his face light- 
ened for a moment. 

“Tt is true,” he said, half incredulously, 
half hopefully 4 “and you may be right, 
Miriam. God grant that you are! But this 
suspense is intolerable. What is to be done? 
There is no way to reach Baltimore before - 
Thursday morning, and I could not get to New 


cttw — 
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York till late in the night. Four whole days to 
wait! It will madden me!” 

“There is another way, father,” Miriam an- 
swered quickly. “Go down to Northampton, 
and cross over to Norfolk in the boat which 
leaves on Tuesday. You will get to Norfolk the 
same evening, you know, and then you can tel- 
egraph to New York, and find out if Laurence 
is there, Tuesday night, or at latest Wednesday 
morning.” 

“Truly!” Mr. Douglass exclaimed, almost 
joyfully. “I did not think of that, Miriam. 
It will save two days at least. But two days 
still to wait !” and the agonized expression again 
came back to his face. “Two days to imagine 
all the horror of his death! How shall I ever 
endure it! Laurence—my son!” 

His hands clasped tightly together, his rigid 
colorless features, told more plainly than pas- 
sionate outcry the anguish of his suffering. And 
Miriam forgot her own in her bitter yearning to 
soothe his. 


“Laurence will come home, father; I be 
lieve it, I know it!” she cried excitedly; and 


at that moment her faith was indeed strong that 
her brother would again be restored to them, 
“God will bring him back to us; He will not 
leave us so desolate.” 

But Mr. Douglass answered bitterly, “It is 
only right that I should be desolate! How have 
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I deserved that he should be restored -to me? 
I sent him from me—I have never been a father 
to him—or to you, Miriam. Why do you cling 
to me? How have you kept any love in your 
heart for such a father?” 

Miriam threw her arms arouhd him. “Fa- 
ther! father! do not speak so—I cannot endure 
it. Ifyou will only love us as you used to, we 
will all love you so much—with our whole 
hearts! Laurence has told you so in his letter, 
and he will come back still ie tell you with his 
own lips.” 

She clung to him with no tis now, feelin g 
only compunction and remorse that she had 


ever had a bitter or angry thought concerning 
him. And he, touched and moved as he had — 


never been before, strained her to his heart si- 
lently, with such a caress that made Miriam for 
the moment forget every sorrow in the thrilling 
delight of her father’s love. 

And though the present grief came back 
only too soon, with its suspense, its terror, its 
anguish unspeakable in the thought that her 


worst fear might be true ; still, through all, she 


gave thanks to God for this opening and 
awakening of her father’s heart. 


*. 


_Tamentation for Mas’ Laurie ; ti 
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‘OHAPTER XIII. 


THERE was weeping and wailing in the house, 
and lamentation that refused comfort, when the 
bitter tidings were made known. It was 
Miriam’s hard task to tell the children, in the 
midst of their merry Christmas anticipations, 
what mourning was perhaps in store for them 
instead of the mirth and happiness they looked _ 
for. She tried to tell them gently and calmly, — 
and make them understand that there was no 
certainty yet; it was only a terrible fear, and 
perhaps after all might be proved groundless.. 
But with the prodigal grief of childhood, that 
in its first = will accept no consola- 
tion or alleviation, they would only believe the — 
worst at once. And Laurence was mourned for 
as one for whom there was no hope. 

Mabel cried incessantly, and would neither 
eat nor sleep, until she was fairly sick and « 
hausted with her violent emotion. Horace and 
Pussie clung sobbing to Miriam, and the ser- 

-vants came around her, each making | his own 
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fain to put away her remembrance of her own 
share of sorrow in the necessity for soothing all 
these. 

She kept with her father as much as possi- 
ble through the day in which he had to wait at 
home, before he could start for Norfolk. He 
seemed to depend upon her for every thing ; and 
it was strange to see her, so timid and ill-as- 
sured usually, directing, comforting, and encour- 
aging him now with such confidence. It was 
stranger still to see him submitting to her; but 
he child was stronger than the man now, .and 
all his hope and courage seemed to come from 
the quiet strength of her faith and patience. 
As for herself she scarcely knew how she 
~ lived-+through the day ; so heavily her own bur- 
den pressed upon her sometimes that she could 
have cried out in despair and anguish, at the very 
time that she was speaking words of hope and 
trust to her father, or striving patiently to soothe 
the tumultuous grief of the children. It was 
_ only in forgetting herself entirely, acting as 

_ though she could only work, and think, and feel 
for others, that she was able to bear up and 
keep strong and cheerful for all. For it was . 
not her real nature; and even while she said 
__ to others, “ He is not dead, he will come back 
~ to us! ”—her own heart was sadly incredulous 
_and unbelieving. 

But she had won an ever present help in 
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time of trouble, and she was sustained and ena- 
bled to wait patiently for the end. 

Mr. Douglass went down to Northampton 
very early next morning. He could scarcely 
wait for daylight in his restless impatience ; 
and Miriam was thankful when he was gone, 
for there seemed then some‘nearer prospect of 
learning the truth. Nothing, it seemed to her, 
not even the confirmation of their worst fears, 
could be so hard to bear as this wearing sus- 
pense. And for those who remained at home, 
there must still be four days of it to endure; 
for even if her father’s telegraph should be: 2 
swered at the earliest possible moment, there - 
was no way for him to transmit the intelligent = 
until he himself returned in the boat on Friday. 

Miriam sickened at the thought for a mo- 
ment, as she for the first time realized it fully. 
Then a comforting word stole into her heart— 

“ As thy day, so shall thy strength be;” and 
her heart answered back, “ Even so, Lord.” 

_ §$he turned away from the window, where 
she had been watching her father’s gig as it 
rolled swiftly down the avenue, and encounte: red 
Aunt Conifort, who had been looking o ver "5 
shoulder for the same purpose. . 

“ Whar’s de good?” she began indignantly, 
as if she could no longer restrain herself ;— 
“what’s de sense o’ goin’ arter him now? 
Better sen’ for him when he was ’live, better 
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not druv him ’way no how! No use fotchin’ 
him home now, an’ he dead an’ gone. Thank 
de Lord, mistis aint livin’ to see dis day? I 
know’d jest how ’twas gwine to be, from de 
time I saw Mas’ Laurie startin’ off from dis 
house. I know’d I’d nebber sot my eyes on 
him ’gen; an’ ef I don’t, I prays de blessed 
Lord ll nebber let me look at marster no more! 
I prays an’ hopes nebber to see him here ’gen, 
dont Mas’ Laurie comes “long wid him, safe 
an’ — De Lord abuv, he knows I prays 


SS She v was pale with passion as she made these. 
~-vehe wishes, and Miriam, astonished and 
aatresced. scarcely knew how to stop her. 
“ You must not talk so, Aunt Comfort,” she be- 
gan earnestly ; but it was no use, Aunt Comfort 
was not to be stayed in the swell of her wrath. 
‘se gwine to say what I please dis time,” 
she exclaimed Seedy, “T sha’nt hold my 
gue for : none 0’ os tellin’, Miss Minnie. I 
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. word! a aint gwine to stan’ it, 
yw. Please God, I'll run away, I'll nebbier 
y nother night on dis place arter I’se sure ’s 

Taw nic 8 dead.” I nebber will, de Lord 


| Sobbing 1 1 dly in her excitement, grief, and 
indignation, she went swelling away to the 
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kitchen ; and as far as Miriam could ‘hear her, 
she was declaring, “I’se run away, I’se neb- 
ber stay an’ call him marster no more, ef he 
does come back widout my boy!” 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday! How 
heavily and drearily the days dragged by, that 
were to have been so full of coal and 
preparation. There was nothing doing, nothing 
done, upon the place; the very field-hands were 
infected with the general sense of calamity, and = 
loitered about the house and grounds at all x 
hours of the day, idle and out of bounds; but 
no one hindered them. Every now and thei 
wistful face would look in upon Miriam, and — 

ask— rs, 

“ Haint heard nothin’ bout Mas’ Laurie to- 
day, has you, Miss Minnie?” and go away sor- 
rowfully again at the often-repeated negative. 
It was a trial to Miriam, and in a certain sense. 
a comfort also. It was pleasant to know how 
much every one loved him, how — all = 
mourned for him. — 

It was not only the servants either w 
shared the sorrow of the lonely children. 
news spread abroad over the country soon, 
many were the tokens of loving oe hy a1 


its alleviation of course; but s il the nat ! 
weary suspense, the torturing alternations of - 
hope and fear, the cold despair t hat would in _ 
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spite of every effort settle at times upon her 
heart, seemed to Miriam almost unendurable. 4 
How shall I live through another day like this? 
was her thought, as each day crept by with a 
weight upon every hour. And the long nights 
when, even if she slept, the same thoughts and 
imagés wandered through her dreams, brought 
her little more rest. She lay awake many an 
hour, listening to the wind as it cried around 
the house with its shrill wild voice, or the rain, 
that fell one night, ceaselessly, with a dull, 
heavy, monotonous dropping; till this glendat 
seemed to make her wild, so many were the 
| ~ haunting terrors they woke into life. 

_ Friday came at last; Christmas eve, and the 
day for her father to nek from Norfolk. It 
was just possible that he might reach home the 
same night. The weather was clear and calm, 
and there was nothing to delay the boat from 
making a quick trip across the bay. If he 
reached Cheirton by night-fall, Miriam knew 
that he would take the long drive of twenty-five 
miles in the darkness, rather than keep her in 
aie) till the next day. 


stant st trai n of expectation, watchful, eaper: 
unceasing. Every sound startled her: every 
rattle of wheels made her spring to door or 
window with a thrill of anticipation; though all _ 


have mocked her grief. Neither were the re 
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possible that any tidings could reach her before 
the late hours of the night, if even then. 

But she was not alone in this. Aunt Com- | 
fort was perpetually flying out of the house, and _ . 
straining her eyes to look down the road, in — > 
search of some vehicle that never came. Then 
she would come back again, calling herself an — 
“ ole fool ” under her breath, but making aloud 
some ingenious excuse for her sudden move- 
ment, so unlike the usual dignity of her gait. 
Uncle Jake, who was to go down to Northamp- 
ton to bring back his master, had harnessed up_ 
at daybreak, and started off, full two hours 
earlier than there was any need for going. | 
Aunt Sabra busied herself in cooking every 
thing eatable that she could lay her hands on, 
‘‘for marster’s supper;” and “ marster’s sup- 
per” was in preparation the whole day. 
Miriam wandered over the house, trying to 
find a vent for her restlessness in arranging and 
rearranging the various rooms which were to_ 
receive the absent ones. She made Jupe keep 
up a Me. Ares in her father’s chamber, an 


thing in both rooms in most delicate ord ler. 
oom not ornament them with Chris ist ona AV 


faa emblems of mirth “a timp iy ae 


any Obristimias wreaths in the sitting-room 
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where in years past the cedar-branches with 
their blue berries, and the shining myrtle, and 
_ dark holly-leaves with their beautiful crimson 
~_.. clusters, had festooned the walls, and decorated 
___ every thing with their gay profusion. 
She could not bear to see them now, while 
~ such a shadow hung over this Christmas time. 
But she made the room bright and cheerful 
nevertheless, with its glowing fire, its furniture 
grouped in cosy arrangement, and its many ar- 
ticles of familiar household use lying around. 
And then when she had done all that she could 
find to do, she wandered about still from one 
room to the other, wondering sadly if ever Lau- 
rie would take his old place by the fireside and 
the evening lamp down stairs, or lay his head 
again upon the white pillows of his own bed, 
which her hands had smoothed wah such dainty 
care for him. —— 

Little May followed her about, pale and gi- 
lent, but inwardly full of feverish excitement; 
and Lily and Geranium haunted Pussie’s foot- 
steps more like shadows than ever. They would 
ae ave been left alone a minute for worlds, so 

ull = terrors and dreads were the silly 


hold ; a“ Dead Farm, and the evening came 
at last, a into sites sand darkness. 
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there was no possibility of their father’s return 
until late in the night, and that perhaps he 
would not come at all; in vain that she urged 
them to eat the supper which was spread before — 
them, and then go to bed and sleep in peac " = we 
till Mr. Douglass came back. She promised 
faithfully to call them then, but they could not 
be persuaded, and insisted upon sitting up for 
themselves. So the untasted supper was left, 
and they all gathered together in the sitting- 
room, that lay warm and bright in the red glow 
of the fire. a 

Miriam left them there after a while, whed ie 
Aunt Comfort had come in to keep them com- 
pany, and betook herself to her favorite seat in 
the hall-window. It was dark and chilly, but 
the solitude and the gloom were what she longed. 
for now, to cool the fever of excitement which 
burned in all her veins, She leaned her fore- 
head against the window-pane, and asked in her 
heart to be forgiven for impatience and rebel- 
lion, to be strengthened for whatever trial of 
her faith awaited her, and made submissive, pa- 
tient and thankful, in any event that anal 
befall. = 

She felt better after this, as shes always 
heart and brain alike were calmet 01 
forted ; but she still = her seat in fl e wit 
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aS and how the promises of strength and encour- 


greatest of all, had it not brought forth sweet 


heart, broken down the barriers of pride and 


+. 


her sorrowful thoughts, and the great tempta- 
tion which had come to her soul then. And 
recalling all the events of the year, its sorrows 
and trials and struggles, she could see how gen- 
tly she had been led on from one to another, 


agement spoken to her then in the hour of her 
despondency, had been fully verified; for every 
trouble had brought its own blessing, and 
taught its own lesson. Even this last and 


fruit already?- It had softened her father’s 


sternness which had separated him so long from 
his children’s love, and filled him with peni- 
tence and tenderness, as no other grief had 
ever done. 

And even if they must indeed drain this full 


; 
a 


cup of suffering, they would doubtless find new 


sweetness in it still. At least she could never 
again be separated from her father as she had 
been, his heart was open to her now, it could 
not be closed again. And his love and God’s 
tender mercy could reunite the family chain, 
notwithstanding the lost and broken links. 

She did not know how long ee lingered in 


Faubjection to 
roused her was. 


His will, - The first ‘hing th a, 
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den outery, a rush of feet, and then a confused 
murmur, as of many tongues all speaking to- 
gether. The whole length of the hall. lay be- 
tween her and the sitting-room, so that in the. ~ 
distance she could distinguish nothing clearly; 
but she was startled into wonder and apprehen- 
sion by the sounds. They had been so quiet 
before, what could it mean now?” 

Was it her father? Could he have re- 
turned? She sprang to her feet as the thought 
flashed lightning-like into her mind; but the 
excited motion sent a rush of blood to her 
brain, which so blinded and sickened her that 
she could not stir, but faint and trembling, was 

obliged to cling to the window for support. 
Still the sounds increased—and now she could 
distinguish voices and words-—the shouts of the 
children—and her own name called. ‘ Where . 
is Miriam? Minnie! Minnie!” was the cry .? 
and then the sitting-room ‘door was thrown 
widely open, a flood of light fell across the 
darkness, and a troop of eager figures hurried 
out into the hall, and hastened joyfully towards 
her. 

Miriam sprang forward with one wild leap 
—how she never knew, for all consciousness 
vanished when she reached the shelter of the 
arms that she knew so well, Not her father’ S 
rence himself, verily alive; | 
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no ghost, held her tightly to his breast, raining 
tears and kisses over her face, and with a thou- 
sand loving words striving to recall her to sense 
| is = a" : 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was an easy task, for the light could not long 
be absent from Miriam’s eyes after this joy had 
come back to her heart. She was soon able to 
look up, and assure herself that her happiness 
was indeed real and no dream; to return Lau- 
rie’s lavish caresses, and join the rest in a 
shower of questions as to the how, and when, 
and wherefore, of his most unexpected arrival. 

The whole house was in an uproar ; the i 
dren were half crazy, Lily and Geranium danced 
' about in ecstasies, and Aunt Comfort, in the 
excess. of her feelings, perfectly overwhelmed 
Laurence, and enveloped him in the most aye 
of embraces. 

“Oh, Mas’ Laurie, honey, Lord bress you! 
Lorl bress youl |”. she kept —- over and 


* 


* - to-morrow, and bring Christmas - 
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gen! Bress Gog! Thank de Lord! Tse so 

happy I could die shoutin’ glory dis minnit!” 

It was not only Aunt Comfort either; the 
news had spread already from one end of 
Douglass Farm*to the other, and the negroes 
were pouring into the hall and sitting-room, wild 
with joy and eagerness, thronging round Mas’ 
Laurie to shake hands with him, and “God 

_bress him,” in the fervor of their delight ; until 

Laurence declared that he should positively be 

smothered if he were not speedily delivered 

from their hands! » 

Upon which Aunt Comfort, swelling with a 
double accession of dignity and self-importance, 
took it upon herself to clear the room, and bore 
down upon the open-mouthed, staring groups 
with all the majesty of her authority. 

_. “(Par out, all you niggers, now,” she said 
= aim adding the energy of action to 
her words. ‘ Mas’ Laurie can’t git no chance 
to see his own fambly for all you wide-moufed 
darkies jammin’ up de room. Ain’t you gotno 
breedin’, none o’ you? Go’long wid you, I 
say. You bin said ’nuff dis time to last till to- 
ws 80 jes’ git out wid yourselves.” 

“© Never mind,” Laurence called after them, 
as ‘the crowd ee not very willingly, be- 
_ fore their mistress ; “Tl come and see you all 
ith me, too. 
) you now!” 


—s and merry Christm: 
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“Thankee, Mas’ Laurie! Lord bress you! 
Spec’ we’se all hab merry Christmas dis time 
sure “nuff, now you’se got back!” was respond- 
ed in fall chorus, and then Aunt Comfort shut 
the door upon them impatiently, and hurried 
off herself likewise to get some hot supper ready 


right away. As Aunt Sabra had done nothing 


else all day but cook this said supper, it was 
soon forthcoming ; and Laurie did it ample jus- 
tice, declaring, to Aunt Sabra’s infinite delight 
and pride, that he had never seen a supper 
equal to it since he went away from Lacugaaes 
Farm. — 

The exidttiinent was quieted at last, however, 
and Miriam and Laurence were left alone to- 
gether in the sitting-room. Aunt Comfort was 
in the kitchen, telling to a large auditory the 


particulars of Mas’ Laurie’s arrival, “how he ie 


cum in like a ghost,” and her sensations there- 


upon. The children, too, had been prevailed 
upon to go to bed, for it was long past their 
usual time ; and the brother and sister were left 
together finally, to exchange without interrup- 
tion the mutual confidences and histories which 


each longed to hear. * | ar 


“ How was it that you happened to come 


after all, Laurie?” Miriam asked, as she took 
her seat upon a cushion at his feet, while he — 
threw himself back in a great arm- chair: lazily 


en oying — Blow and warmth of the oak fire. 


‘ i 
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“T haven’t half understood your explanations 
there has been such a whirl all the evening.” 

*¢ And your comprehension hasn’t been par- 
ticularly clear this evening, either,” Laurie re- 
turned laughing. ‘“ You have been perfectly 
bewildered and confounded, Minnie—the idea 
of your fainting at sight of me!” 

“T could not help it, Laurie,” Miriam said 
softly. ‘It was like a resurrection of the dead 
tome. I had been thinking and praying for 
so long, alone in the darkness, trying to become 
resigned and willing never to see you alive 
again. And then, when it seemed at last that 
I could bear it, if it was God’s will—I heard 
the noise of the children, and then the sound of 


. your voice, and then I saw you, your own liv- 


ing self, Laurie, standing before me! I can’t 
remember what I did or felt after that. It was 


such a ies of joy that could not bear it all 


at once.” _ 

eile 3 clasped her hands fondly, as he 
answered gravely, “It is such a strange thought 
to me that you all believed me dead! WhileI 
was longing to get home, and fretting with im- 
patience at the delays I encountered, father 
was gone in search of me, and you were mourn- 
ing over my death! It never once occurred to 
me that there could be such a state of things.” 

“Did you hear nothing about the railroad 


accident?” Miriam asked. “Surely you must 
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ave seen the accounts of any thing so terri- 
“ble!” 

“ Certainly,” Laurence exclaimed, “I knew 
all about it, but never thought that any one else 
- would connect me with it in any way. I 
thought of it myself often enough, with such 
thankfulness as you will understand, when I 
tell you that only the merest accident prevented 
me from leaving New York in that very 
train !” 

“Laurie!” Miriam shuddered, as she ex- 
claimed involuntarily, but he went on: 

“Tt was on the Camden and Amboy line, 
you know, that the collision took place. Itrav- 
elled that way when I first went to New York, | 
so when I determined suddenly to start igen, 
after I got no answer to my letteg, I took a 
fancy that I would go by the Jersey City train, 
merely for the novelty. And I did, and left the — 
city in it on the very day of the accident. 
When I reached Philadelphia, the news of it 
had already gone before us! I read the partic- 
ulars of it afterwards, and saw the very para- 
graph which you thought was meant for me; 
only the initials were different, 1 think it was 
‘L. B.’ instead of ‘D’ in the paper which I read. 
But, of course, I did not imagine what effect it 
was going to have, for I had not told you or 
father that I was coming home.” 

~ “But your letter was delayed : 50 long,” 
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Miriam said. ‘It only came at the same time 
with the news of the accident; and the para- — 


graph described you so unmistakably it seemed 
to us—your name and your ring, Laurie !—that 


father and I both concluded you had grown 


tired of waiting for an answer and the permis- 
sion to come, and had determined hastily to 
come without it.” 

“ Tt is strange !” Laurence answered thought- 
fully, “ what a Providence guides our. simplest 
actions. I resolyed to come just as you had 
imagined I would, impatiently and wilfully ; 


and my journey might have ended so fearfully 3 
“3 cted my paths in such 


Thank God, whey c 
mercy!” 3 


His voice tre mbled, , and Miriam, who tiever 


had heard shim speak in this way before, could 


e. * F 


only for answer press his hand more lovingly, as 
she turned away her face to hide her glad and 


thankful tears. He spoke again less gravely 


after a little pause. 

“That was more than a week ago, you 
know, Minnie, when I left New York; and 
where do you think I have been all 4 iit, 
that I have only got home to-night?” — 

“1 don’t know, I am sure,” Miriam said, 
“that is just what I have been wanting: to un- 
derstand.” 

“Well, youshall. Ihave been: tossing about 


jg Oh the Chesapeake for the last five days, would 
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you believe it! When I reached Baltimore, 
expecting to take the steamboat for Pungo- 
teague the same day, I found to my dismay that 
the boat had changed the time of her trips, and 
had already gone the day before! I could not 
think of waiting there a whole week for her. 
At last I went down amongst the wharves, -and 
after a great search, found a little oyster-boat 
that would sail for Accomac on Monday, and 
take me as a passenger. Even for that I would 
have to‘wait three days, but it was the best I 

could do, so I embarked in her last Monday. 
And such a time I have had—you would never 
believe all my experiences, Minnie! What 
with head winds, and the stupidest of sailors, I 


began to think I never should get home at all. | 
Certainly not for Christmas, which was what [ss 


wanted to do so particularly. However, we did 


get into Pungoteague Creek this evening at © 


last, and I did not wait for daylight to find my 
way home!” 

“What a history!” Miriam exclaimed gay- 
ly; “it was too bad, I declare, Laurie ; but I 
am so thankful to have you here at last, that I 
can’t fully appreciate your ha by the 
way!” 

“ Never mind about them, they haven’t 
quite used me up,” he answered in the same 


way. “Notsomuch but Aunt Comfort’s Christ- 


mas dinner to-morrow can restore me. 


# 
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hope nothing will happen to keep father — 
-— away.” 

Miriam echoed the wish earnestly; for 
strange as it would have seemed a little while 
ago, their father’s presence now was the addi- 
tion to their happiness most wished for by both. 
A great change had come to them all, a change 
which each felt that the other understood, while 
little was spoken of it. 

They sat together thus for a long time, talk- 
ing over many things that had happened to each 
in their long separation. Laurence spoke most, 
he had so much to tell her; but there deieied 
7. tone in all he said and 


ie he erception of it, but there was a mingled ten- 
| derness and seriousness in voice and speech and 


: = manner, which delighted her while it puzzled 


her, because different from any thing she had 
seen in him before. But she understood the 


| ea fate & upon his hand, — a 
ehtful shadow in his eyes. — ei passed 


& her | hand caressingly over the broad white fore- 


dering so serfouiby4 eae 


head, lifting the waves of curly brown hair that 
_ fell upon it, and asked gently, 
“What is it, Laurie ? “What are 


you pon- 


= 
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af Sometliine I want to tell you, and I = 
scarcely know how,” he said. ‘See here!” 
and he drew out of his bosom a small morocco 
book, which Miriam, with a start and flush of 
delight, recognized as her own little Bible, the 
same that she had hidden in Laurie’s trunk 
when she packed it for him a year ago. 

“ Well, Laurie?” she asked breathlessly. 

“You remember putting this in my trunk, 
Miriam,” he went on. “ Well, I found it, and 
I laughed at first to think of your hiding it away 
so shyly, without ever speaking to me about it. 
But I thought I must read it sometimes at least, 
for your sake ; and so I did, s a etimes at nigh 
sometimes Sithday afternoon 
nothing else I cared to do. 
had written in it on this side, Minnie.” — 

Laurence opened the Bible at the first Teas 
and showed a text pencilled in Miriam’s- — is 
It was one of her favorites, “ Be not o e 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.” : 

“T often remembered it too,” he cor iti uM ued, 
“not always as I should have done, but still it 
helped me many a time when others w f 
me, and persuading me to do things | that I kne 
were wrong. But it was a long time before” Se 
turned to the other end of the book, and-found 
what was there. It was only a ssiciath ago, and = 
I never could aa myself to write - you 3 
abow | ec 
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Minnie, dear sister, truly your prayer has been 
answered, and God has been good to me even be- 
yond yourasking. I know now where you have 
found faith and strength to bear all that you 
have borne so bravely and. patiently, and to be 
the blessing to us all that you have been. And 
I thank God, Miriam, for bringing me out of 
darkness into such light and joy—but next to 
Him, darling sister, I bless and thank you.” 
There was no mistaking the deep fervor and 
earnestness of the boy’s tone as he spoke these 
last words, and Miriam, thrilled with such joy 
and thankfulness, such tender, tearful happiness 
as she had never known before, could only clasp 
her arms about her brother, and weep out the 
fulness of her emotion on his breast. Laurence 
was searcely less affected, but he was not 
sehen now of the tears which came involun- 
tarily to his eyes—they were no discredit to his 
manliness. ices 
“This little prayer of yours, Miriam,” he 
said at last, when they were both more com- 
posed, “was, indeed, the first thing which 
startled me into consciousness of what I was, 
and what a life I was living without God in the 
world. - What a precious little prayer it is to 
me now! Like the Eastern kings, I want to 
print it in letters of gold. But it is printed on 
my heart at least, and it will live there when 
all your pencil-marks have faded out. You see 
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I have read it, and handled the page so andi 


that they are wearing indistinct already.” 
He showed it to her,-a blank leaf of the Bi- 
ble, covered with close pencilled words, and she 
remembered well the night when a her hands had 
traced them there. ‘al 2 . 
to speak the words she longed Ho say, she had 
written this little prayer, a simple, touching pe- 
tition that God would say to her brother’s heart 
what she had not the strength to utter. It was 
bread cast upon the waters, and truly after these 
many days it had come back to her, very rich- 
ly, very abundantly! 3 
It seemed almost too n auch happiness for 
one evening. That he should not only come 
alive when she had mourne d for him as already 
dead, but that he should come so blessed, so 
changed, so purified | | 
The evening had been crowded 80 fall of 
excitement and interest, that neither of them 
had marked how the time passed, and they 
were startled suddenly by the deep, solemn 
voice of the old hall-clock tolling one. | 
“Tt can’t be possible!” Laurence 
claimed. “I did not dream it was midnight 
yet.” But his own watch told the same story, 
that Christmas Day had already begun. | 
‘Peace on earth, good will to men,” Miriam 
murmured softly. “It was be peace for us this 
year, Laurie, I am sure.’ 
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“Yes,” he answered, “I believe it. Not 
' strife and bitterness as it was last year. Oh, 
Miriam, how often I have remembered that. 
ene, and others like it, and how I 

ver them! If I can ever be for- 
given for all 1 pemninces; surely I must be a 
better son herd’ a: fter.” 

“You are forgiven now, Laurie,” Miriam 
said gently, as she crossed her hands upon his 
knee, looking up into his face. ‘ And God will 
guide you, and help you to become all that you 
should be. And mother also. Do you know, 
Laurie, it seems to me as if she were here to- 
night, as if she were so near us, watching us 
and blessing us! Inever have felt her presence 
so close to me, and I do believe she will be the 
angel ministering to us all our lives! ” 

“God grant it to us!” Laurence exclaimed 
solemnly. ‘ ‘Then our dead mother will be even 
better than a living one, and sometimes of late 
I have almost thought so, Miriam. Like you, 
I have felt her so near me, although invisible, 
that it seemed impossible even to think an 
evil thought in such a pure presence. Our an- 
gel mother! How can we be thankful enough 
for her!” 

“ Father will feel § ‘80 too, by and by,” said 
_ Miriam hopefully. ‘“ He will be so happy when 
he sees you again, he can never go back to his 
old silence and gloom. I wish he were here 
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now, L am afraid he will not come to-night, it 
is so late.” tay 

“Tt is such a long drive,.and. perhaps the 
boat was delayed some way. Hagk! don’t you 
hear a carriage now?” Lau xclaimed. 

Miriam listened for a mo , then hurried 
to the window, and raised th Eh, leaning far 
out into the starless darkness of the cloudy 


night. The sound, faint and indistinct at first, 


seemed to draw nearer, and grow louder, till at 
last. she could distinguish the roll of wheels, and 
the monotonous clang of hoofs striking upon the 
hard ground. Neither spoke, as they stood to- 
gether excited and expectant, until presently a 
dark outline, darker than the night, was seen 
moving rapidly amongst the trees. Then Lau- 
rence, exclaiming gladly, “It is father, Miriam, 
surely!” darted eagerly out into the hall to un- 
bar the door, and meet his father as soon as he 
should reach the house. 

Miriam lingered a moment to stir the fire 
into a blaze, and turn up the lamp which had 


_ burned low. Then she ran out to Laurie upon 


the piazza, and waited silently, but with a beat- 
ing heart, for the approach of the gig. Another 
moment aiid the travel-weary horse stopped be- 
fore the piazza steps, and a tall dark figure 
hastily descended. Laurence sprang forward, 
crying “Father!” with a tremulous eagerness 
in his voice. 
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Miriam saw the outstretched arms, and heard 
the fervent response, “ My son! my son! Thank 
God!” but then a.rush of happy tears so 
blinded her eyes, that while she was conscious 
of, she coul ely see the long, close, silent 
embrace in father and son held each 
other. Butshe felt that from that moment there 
was no more fear of doubt, or discord, or es- 
trangement. They were united at last. 
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Anp it was such a merry Christmas at Doug- 
lass Farm after all! Notwithstanding every 
one had been up so late the night before, the 
whole household was wide awake at daylight 
Christmas morning. Even Mr. Douglass, who 
rarely made*his appearance before breakfast, 
had been seen going into the study at least an 
hour before the first bell rang. 

Horace and Mabel and Pussie, with the lit- 
tle black twins at their heels, were romping all 
over the house, sliding down the banisters at 

‘the risk of their necks, by way of saving time 
in locomotion, and shouting “ Merry Christ- 
mas ” into every body’s ears. To-day they had 
no fear of deettenceallinciore: their eyes, 
whatever extravagances they might commit, 
and they were not slow to improve their oppor- 
tunities for mischief and fun. 

8 Lily and Geranium Flower were as happy 

as their little mistress. They were dressed in 
tthelt Sunday frocks, and Pussie had given Lily 


se 
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a big yellow bow for.a shoulder-knot, that she 
might be as fine as Geranium with her red one: 

Jupe went about, piling up logs on the al- 
ready roaring fires, till Aunt Comfort declared 
he would choke the chimneys. But Jupe, to 
tell the truth, did not know very well what he 
was doing, for in addition to the joy of Mas’ 
Laurie’s return, he had another on his own pri- 
vate account. His master had “ given consent” 
that very morning, that his marriage with Mi- 
nerva should take place at night, and, in con- 
sequence, he was in such a flutter of delight 
and anticipation , that Aunt Comfort scornfully 
observed, 

« Dat fool of a Jupe, he so full o’ his marry- 
in’ nonsense, he do’ no’ whedder he’s on his 
head or his heels. Ef he don’ see better wid 


dem wall-eyes o’ his, he’ll fin’ more ’n he’s 


lookin’ for, bimeby ! ” 
- But Aunt Comfort’s scorn was ik an aftec- 


tation, for the marriage was after her own’ 


heart, and her own hands were busy enough in 
preparation for the wedding-feast. 

Breakfast was a very different thing to-day 
from what it used to be. _ Ther was such a 
stream of gay talk, and the children were so 
happy themselves, they scarcely wondered at 
the change in their father. It only seemed 
right and natural that he should be brigh nt an 
merry too, in the midst of the household joy. 


ll 
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After breakfast was over, he called them all 
into his study, and there they found out the se- 
cret of his early rising. He had cleared away 
all the books and papers from his desk, and its 
whole space was covered with Seautifal gifts 
which he had brought from Norfolk for them. 
Quantities of new books, and toys and games 
for the little ones; an exquisite inlaid writing- 
desk with Miriam’s name engraved upon the 
_ silver centre-plate ; and a dozen volumes of the 
poets, in such beautiful English binding and ty- 
pography, as an addition to Laurence’s own 
library. There were Milton and Shakspeare, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, Tennyson, and the 
Brownings—all Laurence’s royal favorites. He 
could scarcely find words to express his delight- 
ed appreciation of the unexpected gift. 

‘“‘ But, father,” he said in surprise, “ you 
surely never found these beautiful editions in 
Norfolk. Isaw them in New York, and covet- 
ed them before I came away!” 

“ Yes, and I had them sent on from New 
York,” Mr. Douglass answered. “I was in 
Norfolk two days.and a half you know; and 
after I was eases with regard to your safety, 
I had to look around for something to employ 
so much spare time. So I busied myself in or- 
dering these things. Your desk, Minnie, came 
om New York too. Norfolk furnished nothing 
but the playthings and sugar-plums.” 
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“Except all the things for the servants, 
papa,” Miriam said. ‘ You didn’t send to New 
York for those?” ; 

“Oh no, to be sure! And that reminds me 
that you had better distribute their possessions 
amongst them at once, because it will soon be 
time to go to church.” 


“Then I shall have to wait till we come ~ 
back to bring out my presents,” said Laurence. ~ 
“ Wait till you see how scientifically my trunk _ 


is packed, Minnie! Your performances in that 
line were nothing to what I shall show you.” — 

“J dare say,” Miriam retorted laughing. 
“Tt will be an astonishing performance I 
imagine, if you were the operator! ” 

“ What did you bring me, Laurie?” Pussie 
asked, speaking out of the midst of a pile of 
colored handkerchjefs and bright streaming 
neck-ribbons-with which she was loading her- 
self, to carry into the kitchen, “ Papa brought 


me every thing I wanted, but just one thiag : ‘I 


do wonder if you’ve brought that}? 2324 
“ And what may that be, Pussie? I didn’t 
know you had so — particular wants?” 
Miriam asked. = a 
“Oh, it was only a paint-box,” Pussie con- 
fessed, blushing. “TI wanted to finke asset 
and—I wanted to paint aay and — mt? 
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heartily ; and the twins, the intended subjects 
of Miss Pussie’s experiments, showed all their 

white teeth in a universal smile of delight. 
But Laurence declared that he really had 


brought a box of colors, which she should have, 


and so the little girl went off well satisfied, to 
carry her pile-of presents into the kitchen. ‘All 


the rest followed in procession, each carrying 
~ something, and even Mr. Douglass himself went 
with them, holding in his hands a new beaver - 


hat for Uncle Jake, and a wedding-present of a 
red delaine dress, for Minerva. 

And such a rejoicing there was over all the 
turbans and handkerchiefs, and new dresses for 
the women, and vests and hats for the men! 

“Ole Christmas came back, sure ’nuff!” 


- Uncle Jake exclaimed with a grunt of satisfac- 


tion. ‘ Tousand times obleeged to ye, marster ! 


Nebber seed such a beauty ob a hat on my ole 
head afore!” and Uncle Jake “tried on” his 
new beaver, and adinired himaalt with infinite 
complacency. 


Aunt Comfort and Aunt Batra had each a - 


present suited to their dignity; and every one 
of the little ones were remembered, even to 
George Washingto n and Bell Ellen Victoria. 
And: finally, when all the presentations were 
: it was church time. 


* 
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of delight, and all the rest went in the carriage 
with their father. Old St. George’s was beauti- 
ful with Christmas wreaths and mottoes. Pul- 
pit and chancel, pillars and galleries were de- 
corated with festoons and clusters of shining, 
red-fruited holly, cedar, and box, and myrtle 


‘ boughs; and letters, made of the holly-leayes, 


were arranged in sentences upon the walls, and 
around the galleries. The bare, empty old 


church for once looked beautiful and graceful. 


And Miriam was very glad to see an unusually 
large congregation already assembled in it. 

~ It was such a happy day to her, her heart 
was overflowing with love and thankfulness, 


and all the glad Christmas psalms and anthems 


seemed but a fit expression for her inward 
peace and joy. Then the grand old Christmas 
hymn—how it resounded through the church! 
Miriam’s own sweet voice swelled the strain 
with unwonted fervor; Laurie joined with her, 
and even Mr. Douglass’ deep tones wer 


with the last full chorus— ae 
s¢ All glory be to God on high, _ a 
_And to the earth be peace; Bi 


Good will henceforth from heaven to men, 
_ Begin, and never cease!” 


When they we 8 8g home again, Miriam — 
see a gig ‘standing near the 


was surprised t 
door, its shafts resting 1 the Pet ‘and 
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the horse nowhere in sight; foretelling to her 
experienced eyes that a visitor had come to 
spend the day, or at least to dine. 

_ “Papa, who can it be?” she exclaimed. 
‘JT did not expect any company to-day—did 
you?” 

“ How should I?” he asked pantetingly, but 
Miriam knew by his smile that he was by no 
means taken by surprise; and ‘ woman-like,” 
as Laurie said, she was very curious to know 
who this guest of her father’s invitation could 
be. in amine ta, 
She hurried into the house, eager to find 
out, but Laurie sprang before her, for a well- 
known voice had fallen upon his ear, and he 
could not delay, even for Miriam, to give his 
glad greeting to his old friend and dear com- 
panion, Roger Dennis. 

_ It was truly Roger, and his uncle Mr. Not- 
tingham stood by his side; and the cordial, 
hearty welcome which Mr. Douglass gave to 


both, proved that they were no unexpected or 


unwished-for guests. He had invited them ex- 
pressly. The night before, he had met Mr. 
Nottingham on the wharf at Chirton, and 
with a sudden remembrance of his injustice 
to Roger, and a desire to atone for it, he had 
urged him to come up the next day, and bring 
his nephew also, to spend it at Douglass Farm. 

Tt was the first time that the two gentlemen 


By 
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had met.since Laurence had been Mr. Notting- 
ham’s guest almost a year ago, and he could 
not now refuse a request so urged and pleaded 


by Laurence’s father. More especially as he 


himself had heard the rumor of the boy’s death, 


and Roger was still grieving for the supposed . 


loss of his dearest friend. 

~ I need not describe what a happy soctibiase 
it was for every body, nor all the bright smiles 
and merry words which sparkled round the 
dinner-table that day. 1 must tell you though, 
hat notwithstanding the loss of time and pre- 
paration which the trouble in the house had 
occasioned, that Christmas dinner was a. tri- 
umph to: the allied culinary forces of Douglass 

Such a roast pig! Uncle Jake had fattened 
him to that degree that Aunt Sabra declared 
“he warn’t any thing but jes’ solid gravy!” 
Such a Turkey! He had been the pride of the 
ultry-yard for his vast dimensions and indom- 
able spirit; and lying now in his savory 
deal and rich brown crust garnished + 
rings of lemon—a perfect mountain of a turkey 
which completely hid the carver sitting behind 
him—he looked, if possible, more stately and 
magnificent than ever. To say nothing of the 
roast goose, flanked by a ham, such as Acco- 
mac, and only Accomac can produce—the scal- 


loped oysters—the crisp, snow-white celery— 
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the sweet potatoes, so large that each one filled 
a dish alone, and the innumerable other dainties 
that covered the ample table. 

Then the dessert! That was Aunt Comfort’s 
special charge, and every dish had been pre- 
pared by her own hands. The snowy trifle, 
heaped up like a bank of white clouds, and 
dotted all over with crimson pomegranate 
seeds, the frozen custard, yellow as gold, with 
its accompaniment of green-mellon-sweetmeats, 
carved in all manner of fantastic shapes; the 
great plum-cake, with Laureuce’s name show- 
ing vividly in letters of pomegranate seeds. 
against the white frosting; the lemon-puddings 
and mince-pies, the baskets of apples and pome- 
granates and oranges, the dishes of raisins and 
almonds—had all been prepared or arranged 
by Aunt Comfort’s skill and taste; and it is 
impossible to describe the stateliness with 
which she superintended the transfer of this 
royal dessert to the dinner-table, and its due and 


precise arrangement thereon. ~ . x 


Jupe was sobered into forgetfulness of his 
matrimonial prospects by the solemnity of the | 
ceremony, and for once did not make a single 
blunder. It was a very grand dinner alto- 
gether, but unlike most grand dinners, a very 
merry and informal one too. Mr. Nottingham 
conned: Miriam gayly for the grace and 
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ease with which she presided, and proposed. a 
toast “to the little housekeeper and hostess.” 
Even Pussie’s glass was filled with fresh 
cold water for this, and every one drank to it 
heartily; while Miriam’s. happy face .colored 
and brightened with glad smiles and blushes. 
Laurence told her afterwards that she had 
Hevea ook ked so pretty; and she was indeed 


“Ag ter EE ae s New York peas 
re brought out, to Pussie’s great satisfaction, 
or she had been very anxious to get possession 
f te box of paints. Lily and Geranium 
who were hovering near to catch the first 
glimpse of that, opened their black eyes and 
showed all their white teeth in great wonder 
_ and delight, as so many prettier things 3 
pegged. 
There was the ae little gold pencil in 
the world, for Fusgie, with her own Be ea 


ar ‘only larger, and wiih a gold pen ‘_ 


“ white enamel ; iad wh a open ed, what 
should it cotitain: but a a. of Lau him- 

self! Little May could B sesreely a - to let her 
treasure go 3 
at and admired by the @rest. . = 
Miriam’s present - was a bracelet made 
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her mother’s hair, with some of Grandmamma’s- 
woven into a tiny little basket, which’ hung 
like a locket from the clasp. Laurie knew that 
nothing else would be so precious to her, and 
he was more than repaid for his thoughtfulness, 

by her expression of delight as she recognized 
the well-known beautiful hair. 

And Lily and Geranium—they were n 

iste either. You should have seen the pride 
and pleasure of the little dark maidens, as Pus- 
sie clasped around their nechige two aplendid, 


thought them the. prettiest things of all ] la 
Laurie had brought home! | a 
Roger and Laurie enjoyed their ecstasies = 
very much; but Mr. Douglass called the two - : 
boys away piotently to the hall, where he and 
Mr. N oe were smoking their after-din- 
ner cigar em had been oe over the 


Sel 2 Mr. Nottingham, as he had never = 
ken to any one else, of the matter. But 
could not have been a more interested = 
agri gto’ Mr. Nottingham who had loved’ __ 
oo Moher from childhood, hea for her sake 
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counsel from that long, confidential conversa- 
tion. * . * 
_ There had been atime when he never would ~— 
have accepted advice from another with regard 
to his treatment of his children, and any at- 
_ tempt to offer it would have been haughtily re- 
pelled. There had been a time too, when he 
would never have acknowledged that in any 
_" point of his conduct he had been wrong, or un- 
_ just, or unfeeling towards them. But he was 
very much changed now, and Mr. N ottingham 
found him, to his surprise, not only acknowledg- 
ing with humility the justice of the censures 
which he felt obliged to express, but even grate- 
_ ful for them, and willing to be counselled for 
the future. ee | 


- 
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» They called the two boys at last, after their 
ie discussion, to announce to each of them 
ca hat they must hold themselves in readiness for 


* += another’ departure early in the New Year. 
“ Not to New York, Laurence,” Mr. Doug- 


will be your companio 
University next month.” — 

ss * Oh, father !” that was all: 
say, for the mingled feelings of j 
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tence, and eiitikuone that made such ¢om- 


motion.in his eart ; and it was very hard work, 
boy Sag to keep down the choking sen- 
sation in his throat, and hide the tear that sprang © 
oul to his eye. ° : 

_ But Roger was not so much affected, and he 

could speak out me and heartily his thanks 
and pleasure. Mr. Douglass could scarcely be- 
lieve, a8 he looked at the handsome, honest face 
before him, and listened to his frank acknow- 
ledgments, that this was the boy against whom 
he had cherished so violent a pre] judice. He 
felt so differently towards him now. As for 


Roger himself, he declared, when they were ss . 


talking it all over, and telling Miriam about it, 
that he would never call Mr. Douglass a tyrant 
again. 
“Yl take it all back, Laurie,” he vowed 
laughingly. “ Every word | used to say é against 
him. He isn’t a bit of a tyrant now, whatever 
he might have been a year ago. He is a per- 


fect brick, that’s what he is! Hurrah for old 


Roger. rstand 
qomnting to know w 2th 1 venture 


“perfect brick’ doesn’t. x mean something disre- x 
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limited, > Miriam said, laughing. “But her 
memory is good at least, and she remembers 
Mr. Roger’s style of paying compliments of 
old!” 
Roger replied with a gay retort, and in the 
: merry talk Miriam forgot for a time the first 
sad thought which h had come to her when they 
hurried to tell her the joyful news. She had 
been so lonely without Laurence, she had so 
longed for his return—and yet now he was go- 
~ ing away again so soon! She blamed herse. 
for the selfishness of the feeling, but she still 
z could not help the momentary sadness which it 
| inspired. 
= However, she concealed it bravely freak her 
brother, and it passed away soon. She could 
not be sad long on so happy a day, and there 
Were many reasons besides to make this new 
absence avery different thing from the last. If 
_ she was not to have her brother’s presence and 
companionship in the coming year, she would 
have her father’s at least; and a strange thrill 
if joy stirred her heart as ‘she looked forward to 
e new delight of his love and sympathy. 
ge > In addit o all the other “Merry Christ- 
mas,” the children + ae “taffy-stew ” at 
. + last. Miriam suggested | 
: off till another day, as they 
. sugar-plums than be possibly 
week. But they ¢ ecla io e 
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Christmas without the taffy ;” so Miriam told 
them to do as they pleased about it. 

But there was another difficulty in the way 
besides. Aunt Comfort, Aunt Sabra, Minerva, 
and all the other moi efficient aids were busied 
in preparations for the weddin ng, and positively 
refused to lend any assistance for the tafly-stew. 

Consequently they had to accept: the services 
of Susan, one of the field hands, who was so 
ay oe deliberate 1 in all her motions, that Pus- : 
sie, always impulsive and excitable, got into a ™ 
dézch little frenzies of impatience. 

“Susan, 2sv’¢ that done yet? ~Howslow you 
are—you haven’t any smartness at all!” she 
exclaimed, stamping her little slippered feet 
half angrily upon the brick floor, as she came 
for the twentieth time to watch the progress of 
the boiling. But. Susan answered with most 
imperturbable composure, 

“T hain’t axed you for none 0’ yourn, Seboge ; 
you min’, Miss Pussie ;” and proceeded in the 
. game deliberate manner to feed-the fire, and 

stir the frothy mass bubbling and foaming 2 
the. kettle. 


It was done at last, however, poured into. 


the mould and pans, and set away for the 


And then Pussie’ S mind felt relieved of the fe = a 


sponsibility. — a ca 
Ju wer iho last event of i impor- iin 
tance in the dé rowded with events and 
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~ bones,” and the 
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interest to the household. Miriam herself tied 
on the bride’s veil and sash, and arranged into — 
graceful folds her full white muslin dress. 
Jupe was dressed in the most extravagant style 
of blue coat and white pantaloons, with an as- 
tonishing neck-tie that Laurence had brought 
from New York. And Lily and Geranium, 
who, for a sudden whim of Laurie’s, had been 
elected bridemaids at the eleventh hour, were 
hastily robed in a couple of Mabel’s white 
frocks, with the beloved coral necklaces, and a 
red bow upon each shoulder, which so effec- 
tually confounded the two that even Pussie 
could not distinguish them. 

They did not know whether to be most de- 
lighted with the finery, or frightened with the 
unexpected part they had to perform. But 
they behaved very well, after all, and Miss Mi- 
nerva Louisa became Mrs. Jupiter Olympus 
Douglass in the most approved and dignified 


style. 


After the ceremony they,all adjourned to _ 


the quarter kitchen, whose two large rooms he SS 


been cleared out, and gayly decorated with 
green boughs for the supper and ball.* And all 
night long the merry sound of the fiddle and 
maiiteriod stamping and shuf- 
fling of ‘the dancers, gave evidence of the hearty” 
sympathy of the vile? pmpeey with Jupe’s 
happiness. , 


A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 901 


Miriam and Laurence stood alone together 


at last, before the sitting-room fireplace, as they 


had stood on that well-remembered New Year's 
Eve. Mr. Nottingham and Roger were gone, 
Mr. Douglass had retired, and the weary chil- 
dren, worn out with such a day of excitement, 
were asleep hours ago. The Christmas fire was 
nothing now but a great bed of white ashes and 
glowing embers ; but they still lingered beside 
it in fond and earnest talk. 

“Do you remember last New Year’s eve?” 
Laurence asked after a little silence, in which 
he had been watching the arch of a fairy bridge 
in the changing coals. . 

“Yes,” Miriam answered softly. “I was 
thinking of it only this moment.” 

“ And do you remember my saying that I 
could not see any sign of the. millennium you 
looked for ?” 

“Yes,” she said again. 

am do not say so now,” he continued thought- 

y. “Ihave had so much happiness to-day 

at it has seemed as if the millennium had al- 
ready begun at Douglass Farm, and when. I go 


away—to leave you again, Minnie—I shall — 


know that I leave peace and love behind mein 


myhome. You have been tried and proved, 


Miriam, and for, the lg ge will still over- 


lately.” 


oS 
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fervently. “Do you remember this verse, Lau- 
rie? It has come home to ate 80 — 


And then dis x p ated softly, Laurie’ 8 voice 
joining it in the familiar strain— : 


» 4s Did ever trouble yet befall, 
| And He refuse to hear thy call ? 
And has He not His promise passed, 
That thou shalt overcome at last?” 


* 


THE END. 


Sree, 


oS 
a, 


